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F, GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 
832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, Coins, 
Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence and 
superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of illustra- 
tion. 4@ Correspondence solicited. 

‘€ Miniature Picture Gallery,”’ a collection of gems, twenty-five 
in number, on ro by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in portfolio, 
$4.00 per copy. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits and trans- 
acta general Banking and Brokerage 
Business. 


Relief af I - - State Taxation, 
DISTRIBUTION OF pi SURPLUS. 


Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson’s Pamphlet, 
COMPOSED OF 


RECENT ARTICLES IN THE AMERICAN. 


Sas Copies of this pamphlet may be had by addressing 
THE AMERICAN, 
1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 


P.-O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 





HE CARD ALBUM 
has now become the centre of een 
ON THE PARLOR TAB 


The latest designs in Chromo Cards represent the best produc- 
tions of the artist’s skill and embrace 
ILLUMINATED, Bo oe AUTOMAT 
RENCH and other IMPOR’ fED CARDS. 


Their arrangement in an album affords a most delightful pastime. 
Four elegant sample cards and descriptive catalogue sent on receipt 
of three-cent stamp. Address, EDWARD M. TAYLOR 

Rochester, N. Y. 


WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
Steam- Power 





Stationers, 





Printers, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





NARR & GERLACH, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 








Wasuincton Hote, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, PHILADEL PHTA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroenan, J. E. Brrcuine cr, 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of Rooms, 





dies 


PRICE, 6 CENTS. 





A 4 Washington Winter. 


A society novel. By Mrs. MADELEINE VINTON DAHL- 
GREN, author of “South Mountain Magic,” “ Life of 
Dahlgren, ” etc, etc. I vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Her book will undoubtedly be the novel of the coming season 
at the seaside and mountains. 

‘*A society novel in which is essayed a typical representation of 
the characters that commingle amid these shifting srenes of brilli- 
ant gayety, wherein vulgar intrigue, polished diplomacy, design- 
ing villainy, high ambition, single integrity and ‘patient merit’ 
jostle often in strange juxtaposition amid the throng that ever 
centres at the political capital of a nation.”"— New York Mail. 








The Lady of the Lake. 


By Sir WALTER Scorr. Student’s edition. Edited, 
with notes and introduction, by William J. Rolfe, A. M. 
I vol., 16mo, red edges, beautifully illustrated, cloth, 
75 cents. 
In the preparation of this edition of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,”’ 
it has been the aim to adapt it for school and home reading and 


teaching, by furnishing a pure text and the notes needed for its 
thorough explanation and illustration. 





Photo-Micrographs, and How to 
Make Them. 


Illustrated by forty-seven photographs of microscopic 
objects. By Go. M. STERNBERG, Surgeon, United 
States Army. 1 vol., octavo, with heliotype illustra- 
tions, $3.00. 


A practical volume of great interest and value to all who are 
interested in the studies of photography and microscopy. 


JAMES Rk. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
] STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 











« The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of sound American principles.”—North American, Philadelphia. 

“Tt is an able and interesting journal of the highest literary character.”—7Zhe Press, Philadelphia. 

“Tt is the nearest approach to a thoroughly able and bright weekly the country has ever had.”—7Zridune, Denver, Col. 
“In its short career has taken the front rank in literature and politics.”—Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The best written and most courageous and most judicial Republican paper in the Union.”—7imes, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The American, 


A National Journal of Politics, the Industries, Literature, Science, 
Arts and Finance, will soon enter upon its Fourth Year. 


It has succeeded in fixing its objects and methods in the view of intelligent and thoughtful readers throughout 


the country. 


Professor Robert Ellis Thompson (University of Pennsylvania), the editor-in-chief, is now one of the foremost, 
if not the first, of those who defend the scientific principles upon which the policy of Protection to Home Industries 
is established. THe American is therefore especially valuable to those who are seeking information on that and 


related subjects. 


Tue American will be mailed, postage free to any part of the United States, 
weekly for one year on receipt of $3.00, or on trial for six months for $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN CO., Limited, 
1018 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHARTON BARKER, President. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


_ W. NAGLE, Business Manager, 


P.-O. Box 1690, 
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Two Beneficent Systems Combined. 





Nearly three hundred years ago, Lorenzo Tonti devised a plan 
by which LONG-LIVED PERSONS could become possessed of 
fortunes in advanced age by a very small outlay in early life. The 
system is known as TONTINES. 

About two hundred years ago, the clergy of England inaugu- 
rated a plan by which SHORT-LIVED PERSONS could leave to 
their heirs a competency for a small outlay each year during life. 
The system is known as LIFE INSURANCE. 

An ORDINARY TONTINE requires each member of a class 
to pay a small sum annually for a specified number of years, should 
he survive the period named, with an agreement to divide the en- 
tire amount paid by all, with the interest thereon, between the 
SURVIVORS who continue their payments till the end of the 
period. In this way, persons of superior vitality and persistence 
may enjoy fortunes in advanced life. 

An ORDINARY LIFE-INSURANCE POLICY requires the 
holder to pay a small sum annually during life, in order that his 
heirs may receive a large amount at his death. In this way the 
money value of life is perpetuated after death. 





In 1871, the New York Life Insurance Company applied the 
Tontine principle to life insurance, and has combined in one con- 
tract the advantages of the two great systems. The life-insurance 
premium protects the policy-holder’s heirs in the event of early 
death, and at the same time, by a skilful application of the Tontine 
principle, provides a large sum for his own use on attaining a speci- 
fied age. 

The TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY of the New York 
Life, combining protection with profit, has been taken by thousands 
of the best business men in the country, and the results of policies 
now maturing show it to be the best policy ever written by any 
life company. It has become popular to a degree hitherto un- 
known in the history of contracts providing for life insurance. To 
be endorsed, it is only necessary to have a clear understanding of 
how the two distinct systems are combined, and how the advan- 
tages of both are secured by the payment of the regular life-insur- 


ance premium. 





TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Mr. Stephen C. Gray, of the firm of Barker, Dounce, 
Rose & Co., wholesale and retail hardware merchants, of 
Elmira, N. Y.,insured in 1871 under a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, with ten-year Tontine period. The re- 
sult is: Ile gets $811 and his in:urance for ten years, for 
the use of his premiums, the full sum paid by him being 
returned in cash, with $811 added. See his letter below: 


EtmirA, N. Y., December 26, 1881. 


George F. Haskell, Manager for State, New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


DEAR Si1R:—I have this day made settlement through 
you with the NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, on 
my policy, No. 85,646, which I tok ten years ago on the 
“ten-year dividend plan.” I have paid on the ten thou- 
sand dollars a total of premiums amounting to $4,782.00, 
and receive as the result of Tontine profits the sum of 
$5,593.00 in cash, this being $811.00 more than I have 
paid, and the insurance has not cost me anything. This 
is to me so Satisfactory that you can write me for an- 
other $10,000 policy, and I will try Tontine again. 


Yours, truly, 
S. C. GRAY. 








TEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT, TEN-YEAR 
TONTINE. 


Lewis Roberts, Esq., a prominent flour merchant of 
New York, on settlement of his policy has favored the 
THE NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY with the 
following acknowledgment : 


NEw York, December 5, 1881. 


In 1871, I took a policy in the New York Lire In- 
SURANCE COMPANY for $10,000 on the ten-year en- 
dowment, ten-year dividend plan. I have this day (it 
being the completion of the endowment period,) made 
settlement on the above policy, having received the sum 
of fourteen thousand and ninety-two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents ($14,092.38), being the amount of policy and 
Tontine profits. ‘This is eminently satisfactory and ex- 
ceeds my expectations. The result is an actual invest- 
ment of the money paid at about five per cent. compound 
interest, and ten thousand dollars’ (§70,000,) insurance 
Sor ten years for nothing. 


LEWIS ROBERTS, 
3 Broad Street, 
New York City. 








TEN-PAYMENT LIFE, TEN-YEAR TONTINE. 


«SUBSTANTIAL AND PROFITABLE 
INSURANCE.” 


Mr. Walter S. Jarboe, of No. 81 Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the well-known contractor and mechanical 
engineer, endorses the NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY and its “« Tontine investment policy,” as follows : 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 11, 1882. 


Messrs. Ward & Seelaus, New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

DEAR Sirs:—My Tontine policy taken in your com- 
pany ten years ago having matured, from the options 
presented to me I have decided to take paid-up insur- 
ance for full amount of $5,000, and withdraw my accu- 
mulated surplus in cash of $759.34. 

Looking over the results of this investment, I find 
that having paid to your company in total $2,256 I am 
receiving now nearly thirty-four per cent. of my money, 
my paid-up policy costing me but $1,496.66, on which 
the annual dividends will represent about three per cent. 
interest on the principal actually invested. 

Having carried considerable insurance in different 
companies, I find on comparison ¢his policy to have 
yielded me the best returns of any. I consider it but 
just to the excellent management of your company to 
express my high appreciation of it, and would recom- 
mend it to all in want of s«dstantial and profitable in- 
surance, and have myself taken another $5,000 policy. 


Very truly, yours, 
WALTER S. JARBOE. 


When TONTINE INSURANCE was first written, some twelve years ago, it was regarded in a certain sense as an experiment, 


there not being a disposition then as now to invest largely. The results have been, however, so much better than was anticipated that 


. *,*? . A . . 
the Company is uow writing risks of $50,000 and upwards upon the most prominent bankers, manufacturers and other business men 


of New York and Philadelphia, as well as of all the leading centres of the country. 


The TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT yields SIX PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST; the TEN-YEAR ENDOW- 
MENT has paid in every instance FIVE PER CENT. 


Full particulars, and additional letters showing results of matured policies, furnished on application to 


T. BRANTLY LANGTON, 


Special Agent for Puitapetpnia, S. E. Cor. 6TH anp Watnut Streets, 


MORE & VANUXEM, 
General Agents. 


OFFICE HOURS: From 12 To 2, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

T is reported that Dr. Grecory, one of the three commissioners 
charged with enforcing the reform of the civil service, expresses 
great satisfaction with the results of the Commission’s labors. He is 
especially pleased with the support given to the reform by the very per- 
sons whose hostility was expected. Those who until July rst had the 
power to select clerks and subordinates, instead of hurrying to fill va- 
cancies before that date, kept places open until they had the opportu- 
nity to have them filled through the competitive examinations. All 
this is pleasant to hear of, but must be taken with some allowance. 
The motives which led so many men high in power to cling to the old 
system have not been extirpated by the legalization of the new. A few 
no doubt welcome the change as a release from the worry and annoy- 
ance inflicted by office-hunters ; but the compensating advantages in a 

greater political importance will not be forgotten. 

The Commission has before it the very serious work of revising and 
enlarging its own rules of procedure so as to cover the cases of promo- 
tion within the departments, and of determining the woman question. 
The latter is simple enough in itself. It is to decide whether or not the 
law means she when it says he. But whatever the decision there will be 
some fault-finding. 





WITH the 1st of October, a two-cent stamp will suffice to carry a 
letter, and General PHiL SHERIDAN will succeed General WiLt1aM T. 
SHERMAN as general in the command of the army of the United States. 
The former event will attract the most attention, but the latter is im- 
portant in its way. General SHERMAN retires from the service with the 
general good-will of his countrymen. But for the war he might have 
remained an undiscovered magnitude, at the head of a military boarding- 
school in Louisiana. But his country knows him now as one of the 
staunchest of its soldiers, bearing a good heart under a rough exterior, 
and possessing a rare gilt as a terse speaker and writer of the English 
language. General SHERIDAN is a younger man, of smaller calibre and 
more showy qualities. But if the country should need a great soldier in 
our times it is to the older general or to his predecessor in the place 
that she would look. 

The transfer of the office, it is expected, will be followed by a 
renewal of the struggle for the transfer of the Indians to the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Department. On that subject General SHERIDAN 
entertains pronounced opinions. I[t might seem bunt fair to give the 
business of preventing Indian wars into the hands of those who have to 
do the laborious and inglorious fighting of those wars. But the great 
majority, and that a growing majority, of our Indian wards cost us 
nothing in wars. They are peaceable, more or less civilized, and in 
increasing numbers Christianized. To hand them over to the army is 
to abandon the true ideal of what they are to become in themselves 
and in their relations to our Government. 


It is argued that this transfer would puta period to the frauds by 
which rascally agents irritate the Indians. Possibly the effect would 
be to transplant the frauds to the military service. Our system of In- 
dian subsidies presents constant temptations to those who are engaged 
in administering it. It must tempt officers as it tempts civilians; and 
some recent disclosures show that the staff of the army are by no means 
insensible to such temptations. It would be better for the country to 
have a number of civilian rogues in the Interior Department than to 
have the army corrupted. 


A GREAT NUMBER of American artists in Rome aad in Paris have 
united in a protest against the tariff on the works of foreign artists im- 
ported into the United States. As the law admits free of duty all works 
by American artists, these gentlemen have no directly personal grievance. 





They dislike the law because it subjects them to offensive remarks 
in French and Italian society, and, as the Roman _ remonstrance 
says, they would prefer to have America take some other course than 
this for the promotion of native art. They are not Free Traders as re- 
gards art. They do not think it a matter in which the Government 
should remain passive, or that it should suffer it to live or perish ac- 
cording to the vitality there is in it. On the contrary, they think the 
Government should cherish and promote art in the way adopted by 
France, Germany, and other countries of Central Europe. In fine, the 
question is one, not of principle, but of the means to be adopted; and 
they prefer premiums to duties. 





THE failures in Boston, St. Albans (Vermont), Indianapolis, Phila- 
delphia and New York during the past three weeks are significant chiefly 
as results of that falling market which has prevailed in nearly all 
branches of business for eighteen months past. We have every external 
reason for confidence, but confidence is lacking. We have every ele- 
ment of prosperity, but we do not make money. ‘The reason for this 
state of things is somewhat recondite, although every theorist is tempted 
to trace it to the facts in which he feels a special interest. The cheer- 
ing fact is that there is no special unsoundness in the business world,— 
no reckless extravagance such as that railroad-building which precipi- 
tated the panic of 1873,—no wild speculation in worthless securities,— 
no currency of doubtful or worthless money,—no reckless experiment- 
ing in financial legislation. Yet an incubus like a London fog seems to 
rest on the business world, and while the vital energy seems to be 
unimpaired men cannot see their way to the steps and transactions 
which lead to prosperity. Coming generations may effect a better 
analysis of the societary circulation—may be able to lay their finger 
on the exact spot where the defect lies. At present, we can only say 
that the world has not solved all the problems of political economy, 
and that great results in that science may be looked for. 


THE great strike of the telegraph operators continues, with gains on 
the side of the companies rather than their former employés. Of course, 
every day that the companies can hold out puts them into a better position 
for ultimate resistance. It isa day more to train their green hands 
into something like efficiency. In some instances, operators who had 
struck have returned to their instruments, and the temper of the strikers 
does not improve with the increase in the likelihood that they will be 
beaten. In several quarters, lines have been cut in the night, and while 
no one will suspect the leaders of the strike of having any hand in this 
it is difficult to accept their theory that the mischief has been done by 
the companies themselves, in order to awaken sympathy and cover their 
own failures to serve the public. On the other hand, the complaints of 
imperfect service continue to be general. The great lines with their 
extemporized staff are not equal to the work demanded of them, their 
declarations to the contrary notwithstanding. But if the public either 
cannot or will not take steps to punish such failures these may be ex- 
pected to continue until the backbone of the strike is broken. 

The committee of the United States Senate to investigate the causes 
of the collisions between labor and capital has been meeting in New 
York to take evidence as to the strike. The operators present a very 
strong case in their own justification. They show that the earnings of 
the companies have increased in proportion to the capital invested until 
the dividends on that capital, as distinguished from the nominal stock, 
are inordinate, and yet that the companies have been forcing down 
wages and extending the hours of labor. These are charges to which 
Mr. Jay GouLp, Mr. Cyrus W. FIELD, and their associates, should be 
obliged to respond, if not by the compulsion of law, then by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. If they cannot meet them, the case for a 
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national monopoly of telegraphy is a very strong one. Indeed, whatever 
they may plead, the matter is one to which the next Congress will have 
to give attention. The whole laboring class have had their interest 
aroused, and public opinion everywhere is reaching the conclusion that 
the time is past for leaving telegraphy in such hands as those of the 
Western Union. 





A TELEGRAM on Monday from General Ciinton B. Fiske, of the 
special commission to compose the differences among the Creek In- 
dians, brought the welcome news that they had succeeded perfectly. 
Later despatches specify the terms of pacification. There is to be com- 
plete amnesty for the past, and compensation to those whose property 
has suffered. Some military officials who used their authority harshly 
are to be displaced. Both parties pledge themselves to use their efforts 
to secure a free vote and a fair count in the approaching election. In 
the meautime, the officials who were returned at the last election are to 
continue in office. On some points, the system of government is to be 
changed. All this seems just and sensible, and shows that the Creeks 
are as amenable to reason as white men. It is to be hoped that the 
lesson of the insurrection will not be lost on those politicians whose 
misconduct precipitated it. 

The Cherokees have been holding their election peaceably. Among 
them, as among their’old partners in misfortune, there are two parties, 
the ‘‘ national ’’ and the “‘ union,’’ but on what the distinction depends 
we are not told. The “ union’’ party seems to have the best of it. 





“Our esteemed contemporary, THE AMERICAN, is not very happy in its attempts 
to represent the Republican Senate as truly virtuous and the Democratic House as 
desperately wicked in connection with the matter of the apportionment dispute. It 
says with regard to the so-called MCCRACKEN Bill, which has been announced by the 
Republican Senate as its ‘ultimatum,’ that ‘there is no doubt that the districts are 
“ constitutionally ” made up, nor that they are formed very fairly as to the number of 
their inhabitants, their “ contiguousness of territory,” similarity and unity of popula- 
tion, etc.’ It is to be feared that our esteemed contemporary has accepted the 
McCrACcKEN Bill on the strength of Senator and Chairman Cooper’s representations, 
or on the representations of Senator STEWART after he had gone back on his own bill, 
and not on the strength of a study of the map of Pennsylvania. Seriously, now, we 
should like THE AMERICAN to inform its many readers whether it really thinks that 
the Washington-Butler district, which is made ‘contiguous’ by means of a string of 
townships on the western edge of Allegheny County, and which resembles a dumb-, 
bell in shape, is ‘ constitutionally’ made up. And this is not the only gerrymander, 
nor the worst one, in the MCCRACKEN Bill, either.” 


This paragraph we quote from the Zvening Telegraph (Philadelphia). 
As a matter of fact, all that has been said in these columns in relation 
to the Congressional apportionment has been based on a careful study 
of the whole subject, including, of course, maps showing the proposed 
districts. Whether this was the case with our neighbor, the Ze/egraph, 
cannot here be stated, in the absence of knowledge; but we fear not, or 
it would not say that in the Senate bill Butler and Washington counties 
are only united by a ‘‘string’’ of townships ‘‘ on the western edge’’ of 
Allegheny County, these words conveying a very inaccurate impression. 





THE district of which we speak and to which the Ze/egraph refers is in 
the Senate bill as follows: Butler County, population 52,536; twenty- 
eight townships and boroughs of Allegheny County, population 48,091 ; 
Washington County, population 55,417; total population, 156,044. 
As to contiguity, number of people, convenience of communication 
through the district, and similarity of interests, the district is well 
formed and not open to reasonable criticism. Even in shape, though 
the line run through Allegheny County is irregular, the side of the 
Allegheny portion bordering on Washington County is nearly as wide 
as the side of Washington to which it joins, and the line of contact 
with Butler is the width of two large townships,—something less than a 
half but more than a third of the line of Butler on that side. The part 
taken from Allegheny makes up very precisely the number of inhab- 
itants which the district ought to have (the ratio is 153,000; this ex- 
ceeds it by three thousand only), and at the same time it reduces the 
number left in Allegheny County to almost precisely the right number 
for two districts. (Allegheny County has 355,759 people. Subtracting 
the 48,o9: assigned, as shown above, to the Twenty-Fourth District, 
leaves nearly 308,000 for tiie other two, being less than a thousand cach 
over the exact rativ.) It may be possible that a better arrangement 





could have been made, but it will be very difficult, we think, to ex- 
plain how. 


As to the matter of the shape of the district, which is the point 
raised by the Ze/egraph, the worst instance in any of the proposed bills 
was undoubtedly that contained in several if not all of the Democratic 
measures insisted on at the regular session, and relating to the counties 
of Montgomery and Lehigh. These counties are almost completely 
detached ; their lines merely overlap each other at one point, and the 
‘¢dumb-bell”’ illustration by no means does justice to the figure which 
they form when placed in one district. Nevertheless, their union was 
insisted on most strenuously in the regular session for political reasons, 
Lehigh’s heavy Democratic majority being wanted to weigh down 
Montgomery’s uncertainty and make a ‘‘certain’”’ district. The 
proper, natural and suitable placing of Montgomery County is with 
Bucks (the arrangement in the Senate bill), the two counties lying side 
by side throughout very nearly their entire length, and having common 
interests, like population, and easy intercourse. But this district, giv- © 
ing asmall Democratic majority of the Presidential vote in 1880, was 
not ‘‘certain’’ enough, and in a ‘‘deal’’ which the leaders of the 
Bucks County Democracy are said to have made for the disposal of 
offices it was not satisfactory, on that account. By hanging Lehigh to 
Montgomery, though they barely touched, and loading Lehigh’s bed- 
fellow, Northampton, upon Bucks, two ‘“‘ certain’’ districts would be 
made; and this, as already said, was a point which was urged in the 
Democratic bills as long as there was the barest possibility of suc- 
ceeding in the scheme. 


WE do not mean to endorse in every particular the Senate bill. nor 
to commit ourselves to any share in the tedious and unprofitable con- 
test of the Legislature over the arrangement of the districts. But no 
one who approaches the work with entire candor and fairness will find 
any great objection to the Senate bill, nor will he find it easy to 
arrange the State with greater uniformity and equality, nor even with 
greater justice to the two parties, the controlling fact being kept in 
mind that two-thirds of the people of the State live in counties giving 
Republican majorities. Probably the worst feature of the Senate bill 
is that it allows Berks County, with thirty thousand people less than the 
ratio, to be a separate district. If it had been desired to ‘‘ gerry- 
mander ’’ (after the South Carolina manner, for instance), Berks County 
could have been cut into three parts, one for addition to the Chester 
and Delaware district, which is too small, another for addition to Lan- 
caster, also too small, and the third for addition to Lebanon and Dau- 
phin counties, thus wiping out the very large partisan majority in Berks 
completely and making one Democratic district less in the State. It 
need hardly be said what criticism this would have caused, nor how just 
the criticism would have been ; but we think it proper to illustrate by 
this contrast the concession to the other side which is made in the Sen- 
ate bill by leaving Berks County alone stand as a district, with 122,599 
people, instead of 153,000. 





Ir may be added at this point that there is no change in the situation 
at Harrisburg. The Legislature is still in session, because the House 
refuses to adjourn ‘‘ until the business for which the Legislature was 
convened is completed,’’—a very sensible and appropriate proviso, if 
the two houses could agree as to the manner in which the business 
should be completed, but a very idle and useless one under the circum- 
stances. If the Legislature were Democratic or Republican in both 
branches, the apportionments could easily be made in some shape ; but 
as it is they have not been made, even after a protracted contest, and 
the interests at stake are not sufficient to justify a further prolongation 
of the session. 


SOME YEARS AGO, the first movements toward the organization of 
charity in Philadelphia excited bitterly hostile comment in certain 
New York newspapers, which took no pains to ascertain the meaning 
of the movement, and cared only to echo the least intelligent com- 
ments made among us. New York now has a charity organization 
society of its own, and this body is turning the lantern upon the dark 
spots of its system, or rather its chaos, of charities, with results which 
startle the public. It appears that in New York and Brooklyn some 
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quarter of a million of people live off of the charity of societies and of 
individuals ; and Mr. KELLocc, the secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, gives it as his deliberate opinion that five-sixths of the 
money thus expended are worse than wasted. It also appears that this 
intelligent city has fraudulent charities which publish as their members 
and directors people who never heard of their existence, and levy 
contributions upon the charitable public, of whose outlay no account 
is given. Such things as this are unknown in Philadelphia. 





THE name, ‘‘ City of Churches,’’ formerly was attached to Brooklyn ; 
but even New York now contains a larger number of places of worship in 
proportion to the population. A Presbyterian contemporary claims for 
Philadelphia that it surpasses both in this respect, and is now the 
American ‘‘ city of churches.’’ We are glad to see that it has not lost 
its claim to rank as the ‘‘ city of homes,’’ as is shown by the following 
table: 


Population. No. of Persons to a 

_ 1880, Dwellings. Dwelling. 
Philadelphia, 847,170 146,412 5-79 
New Orleans, 216,000 36,347 5-95 
Baltimore, 332,313 50,833 6.54 
San Francisco, 233,959 34,110 6.86 
St. Louis, 350,518 43,026 8.15 
Chicago, 503,185 61,069 8.24. 
Boston, . 362,839 43,944 8.26 
Brooklyn, 566,663 62,233 9.11 
Cincinnati, 255,139 28,017 9.11 
New York, . 1,206,299 73,684 16.37 





“A LOUISVILLE MERCHANT goes to New York to lay in a stock of goods. He first 
enters an English importing house, and prices a bale of coarse woollen cloth which is 
two dollars per yard. ‘But,’ says he, ‘I bought this cloth before the war at one 
dollar.’ ‘True,’ says the Englishman; ‘but your Government has put on a duty of 
one dollar per yard, and I have only added that to the price.’ Our merchant pays for 
the goods, and the importer puts one dollar into his own pocket and the other into the 
Treasury. Now, this is the revenue, and goes to support the Government. He now 
crosses the street to an American house, and examines a similar bale of domestic 
goods, and finds the price the same. ‘ But how is this?’ says he; ‘ you pay no duty, 
and yet sell as high as the Englishman!’ ‘True,’ says the salesman. ‘ You see, the 
foreign article fixes the price, and we ask two dollars because we can get it.’ Our 
merchant pays the two dollars a yard, and the manufacturer puts every dollar into his 
own pocket, and not a cent into the Treasury. Now, this is Protection.” — Cleveland 
Educational Bureau. 

No ; this is Zing. 

1. There is no class of dry goods which brings a higher price in 
New York now than it did before the war. This was shown by Mr. 
Davip A. WELLS, on the authority of Messrs. CLAFLIN and STEWART, 
to be true in 1869, and dry goods are still lower now. 

2. The importer has not added the duty to the British price. He 
has taken a good part of it out of his profits, and puts up with less. 
Hence the outcries of the importers, and their willingness to contribute 
freely to Free Trade leagues in order to break down the tariff. 

3. The American manufacturer does not add the dollar because the 
importer has added it. When his goods bring higher prices, it is be- 
cause he has had to pay better wages to labor and hire capital at a higher 
rate. The profits of manufacturing in America are no higher than 
in England, if so high. Were it otherwise, the tariff would have 
drawn English manufacturers by thousands to America, to take advan- 
tage of the difference. 





WE regret to see that General WickHaAM of Virginia accepts a Demo- 
cratic nomination to the State Senate from Hanover and Caroline 
counties. Our sympathies have been with Republicans like Mr. Wick- 
HAM and Mr. DEZzENDorF throughout their struggle against Mahoneism. 
We have regarded them as the assured friends of public honesty and a 
pledge of better days for Virginia. It is true that we could see no 
hopes of their carrying the State until some great change occurred in its 
political circumstances. But a party may exist for higher ends than to 
carry elections and hold offices ; and we could have wished Mr. Wick- 
HAM to be satisfied with this for the present. We cannot regard his 
last step as less than compromising to his own record on the main 
question of State politics. The Democrats whose alliance he accepts 
have surrendered definitely to Mr. MAHONE and his policy as regards 
the State debt. They have tried to shelter themselves behind a decision 





of the Supreme Court which did but declare that if Virginia chose to 





cheat her creditors there existed no power in the national judiciary to 
compel her to be honest. The Democratic party of Virginia are second- 
hand Repudiationists, Readjusters by surrender, accomplices in theft by 
renunciation of their own principles. It isnot in their company that 
we wish to find any honest man; and heretofore we have regarded 
General WICKHAM as a man with a principle of honesty that could not 
be shaken. 





In Ohio, it is generally agreed that Judge Hoapty’s chances of 
election have declined, especially since it transpired that he paid fifty 
thousand dollars for his nomination. That discovery is particularly 
mischievous, as it opens the sores of the friends of the rival candi- 
date, General WarE. It was said when the convention adjourned 
that nothing but Mr. HoapLy’s money had prevented Mr. WarRE’s 
nomination ; and the statement seems now to have received ample con- 
firmation. As a consequence, the coolness between the two wings of 
the party is noticeable. Unless something should happen before the 
first Tuesday of October, to change the face of affairs, Judge HoaDLy’s 
defeat will be as decisive as was Mr. BOOKWALTER’S, and as well deserved. 

The weak point in the Republican position is that they have alien- 
ated the liquor interest and a part of the German vote without securing 
the support of the Temperance men. The Legislature put two amend- 
ments to the Constitution before the people. One of these gives the 
Legislature full power to regulate the liquor traffic by license or other- 
wise. The other enacts prohibition of that traffic. It is not probable 
that either will be adopted, as the failure of one voter in three to vote 
either for or against an amendment will cause its defeat. But the 
Temperance party has seen fit to take umbrage at the submission of the 
first amendment, and has put a separate ticket in the field to punish the 
Republicans for it. The real blunder was in submitting the prohibition 
amendment, as without that the Republicans might have claimed the 
votes of all who were opposed to free trade in whiskey and did not want 
Prohibition. The growing popularity of the Scotr Law shows that this 
would have been a strong position, and we believe it would have been 
right in itself. 

In Iowa, the Republicans are making a vigorous battle for Prohibi- 
tion with the support of the Temperance people, while the Democrats 
favor a high-licenselaw. There are signs of resistance to the Republican 
policy within the party itself ; but the fact that the prohibitory amend- 
ment received a majority of votes a year ago seems to show that the 
course taken is safe, whether it be wise or unwise. 





In Kentucky, at the recent election, the calling of a Constitutional 
convention failed to receive a majority of the votes cast. Under the 
present Constitution, which was adopted in 1850, the question must 
have been submitted again by the next Legislature and again approved 
by the people, and the convention could not have met until 1885. 
There is need for it, as the Constitution was adopted when the pro-slavery 
feeling was at its height, and has not been amended to bring it into 
harmony with the results of the war. The Louisville bar united in an 
appeal to the voters to vote for the convention. 

The election methods still current in Kentucky are not exactly those 
which we should expect of a State in which Mr. HENRY WATTERSON isa 
moral beacon-light. Mr. Cuay, a grandson of the statesman, was a can- 
didate for the Legislature in one district, but was not returned. The 
other Democrat got the certificate, and Mr. Cray insists that the matter 
must be looked into. He has had several election officers arrested for 
breach of the laws, and means to make a disturbance. Democratic 
papers protest against all this as a breach of the rules of the game. 
They say that the use of money and similar forces in elections is a re- 
cognized matter; that grave citizens, pillars of society, ministers of the 
gospel even, take a hand in this bad business, and that nobody minds 
it. If this be true, then Kentucky is a field for missionary work as re- 
gards the diffusion of elementary moral principles to which the other 
States should give their attention. If these things be done as a 
matter of course on the Southern banks of the Ohio, it is no wonder 
that it is found necessary to picket the river-line to keep out the Ken- 
tucky repeaters, as was done in Indiana in 1880. But what has Mr. 
Cay to gain by convicting the Movuats of Kentucky? In Pennsyl- 
vania, it is true, they would expiate their offence in prison ; but in Ken- 
tucky the office of Governor seems to exist forthe liberation of criminals. 











THE election in Utah vindicates the United States Government in 
its insistence that the religious belief of the Latter-Day Saints is one 
thing and the practice of polygamy quite another, and that it is not 
stooping to religious persecution in putting down the practice. The 
majority of voters in the Territory are Saints who have but one wife, 
and who are in the way of salvation according to the faith of the 
Saints as truly as are those who have adozen. Even if polygamy be 
a better way of life than monogamy, it is not imperative that Saints 
should adopt it, and, indeed, impossible for more than a minority of 
them. It is therefore not in order for them to plead that the law against 
polygamy imposes a penalty upon an act which they think necessary to 
their spiritual welfare, even though they may regard it as conducive to 
their religious perfection. 





AN alarm raised in a Milwaukee newspaper as to the prevalence of 
leprosy among the Scandinavian colonists of the Northwest proves to 
be altogether baseless. It is quite true that an exclusive fish diet com- 
bined with some unsanitary habits has caused the continuance of leprosy 
in Norway after its extinction in other parts of Europe. But its victims 
are isolated in the great leper hospital at Bergen, and are not likely to 
be found among our Norse immigrants, whose diet in America is too 
varied to foster such tendencies. It would be painful to learn of the 
presence of this plague among a class so estimable for their industry, 
intelligence, and other fine qualities. 





A COMPARISON of the British with the French fleet shows that each 
contains just thirty-six first-class war vessels. In point of thickness of 
armor and weight of guns, two of the English are superior in offensive 
power to any on the French list. But in the next seventeen on each 
list the French are superior to the English, and in the whole list the 
French are superior in twenty-four, the English only in twelve. Be- 
sides this, the English discarded breach-loading cannons in the con- 
struction of their fleet, on the ground that muzzle-loaders are easier to 
manage at sea. The French and the other Continental powers adopted 
the breach-loaders, which are capable of swifter and more effective 
handling. Taking the two navies throughout, it appears that England 
is far from possessing that pre-eminence on the sea which she did in the 
days when her ‘‘ wooden walls’’ were her glory and her defence. Even 
Italy and Germany now might challenge comparison with her. 





THE agitation on behalf of the crofter tenants in the Highlands and 
islands of Scotland, begun some years ago by Mr. Joun Murpocu of 
Inverness in Zhe Highlander, and sustained by Professor BLACKIE, be- 
gins to bear fruit. A royal commission is looking into the matter, and 
is disclosing facts which must eventually lead to a revision of the land 
laws. A Free Church minister of Sutherlandshire complained on _ be- 
half of the people of the smallness of their holdings, of the insecurity 
of tenure, and that they were subject to annoyances if they happened 
to offend any official. If a man received a lodger into his house,—his 
son-in-law or his daughter-in-law,—he was fined; and these fines in 
some instances, if not in all, gradually found their way into the rent 
and became a permanent charge. Under the Duke of SUTHERLAND, 
such is the feeling of dissatisfaction and the sense of insecurity that it 
may become dangerous if nothing is done to ameliorate the condition 
of the people. The agents of the Duke, a minister of the Free Chunch 
said, ‘‘ are his hands, his eyes, his ears, and his feet, and in their deal- 
ings with the people they act as a wall of ice between the proprietor and 
his tenants.’’ In a district containing between seven and eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, one-twelfth part is allotted to the people, while the 
rest is under sheep, deer, rabbits and grouse. One sheep farm extends 
to between seventy and eighty thousand acres, while the number of peo- 
ple on it are eleven shepherds and a ploughman. Afraid of the com- 
missioners seeing the nakedness of the land, there has been an extra- 
ordinary movement in the direction of improvement since this com- 
mission was appointed. Many cottages have been covered with slates, 
and a variety of privileges freely bestowed. It is not the first time that 
the SUTHERLAND family have had reason to fear a Government report 
on the treatment their tenants receive. The ‘‘ SUTHERLAND clearances’’ 
in the second decade of this century constitute the most barbarous 
chapter in the modern history of Scotland. 
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THE lesson administered to the British Government in the matter of 
assisted emigration has borne fruit. That kind of emigration is to be 
conducted after a more liberal fashion than the landing of its victims in 
New York, with a sovereign or a half-sovereign in their fists. A scheme 
is on foot to transplant two hundred thousand Irish families to Canada, 
—not to Manitoba, let us hope!—furnishing them with land and some 
stock, and taking mortgages on their farms for repayment. It seems to 
be the work of Canadian speculators, but has considerable support in 
England. And the Government measure appropriating one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling to aid Irish emigrants proposes to deal 
with them more generously than heretofore, allowing families as much 
as eight pounds a head in some cases. 

Mr. PARNELL made a point when he got the Government to agree 
that a part of this appropriation should be applied to migration. This 
means the transfer of the people from the overcrowded West Coast to 
the richer and less populous lands in Meath and other grazing districts. 
This in the view of the national party is the only transfer that should be 
attempted. They resist the deportation of their countrymen across the 
Atlantic, insisting that Ireland is not overpopulated, and that what 
local congestion there is can be relieved without emigration. At a 
recent meeting of the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland, an address 
was adopted expressing and defending this view of the matter. If Ire- 
land is to be ‘‘ governed according to Irish ideas,’’ then migration is 
the remedy which should be tried first. Even the Orange newspapers 
in the North express their approbation of it, and their disgust with 
assisted emigration. On this point, Ireland is unanimous. 





THE British merchant has over-reached himself in his outburst of bad 
temper about the Suez Canal. His grievance was that the French were 
making all the profit out of the change in the direction of commerce 
with the East, and he bullied Mr. GLaDsToneE into giving up an arrange- 
ment for the construction of a new canal somewhat more under 
British control. But M. DE LEssEPs is going to construct the new 
canal without the help and the share in control provided in the rejected 
agreement, so that French interests will be more preponderant and 
French profits greater than before. 

Mr. GLADSTONE in speaking of the matter in Parliament denied 
England’s right to use her ‘‘ temporary and exceptional position in 
Egypt ’’ to control the Canal or dictate to the Khedive. The phrase is 
important, as showing that hestill intends to get the English troops out 
of the country as soon as the national Government evinces its ability to 
stand alone. But that day seems distant. The Khedive has no hold 
on the respect or affections of the Egyptian people. The only man 
who could and would rule them is an exile in Ceylon. The only leader- 
ship that awoke the Egyptians out of their lethargy, and made them 
feel themselves as one with their rulers, was overthrown at Tel-el-Kebir 
bya Britisharmy. With England remains the responsibility and the cost 
of the ruin she has made, and the danger to which she has exposed her 
troops, who lie encamped in the path of the cholera while the Nile is 
rising. The cordon sanitaire around Alexandria has been abandoned, 
which means that the disease is so well entrenched in the city that it is 
useless to pretend to keep it out. 





Tue military uprising in Spain, first at Badajos and then at other 
garrison towns, is a much more serious business than it seemed at first. 
The Government minimizes it in official despatches, assuring Europe 
that it is ‘‘ nearly suppressed,’’ and that no high officers have taken 
part in it. But they have declared the whole country in a state of siege, 
they are shooting men without trial, and the adherents of the King are 
hastening to make displays of their loyalty. It seems certain that the 
conspiracy is the work of the Republican exile, Sefior ZoriLta, and that 
it has been aided by French Republicans with advances of money. In 
this respect, the danger to Spain is permanent. The existence of a 
republic in a country to which the Spaniards are inclined to look for 
intellectual leadership, always must make the Spanish monarchy less 
secure; and King ALFonso is not the kind of a man to conciliate the 
loyalty of his Spanish subjects. Even kings must pay some regard te 
the decencies now. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’’ page 302.) 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


LITTLE less than a year ago (September 3oth, 1882), THE | 


AMERICAN, in some observations on the business situation of the 
country, under the caption of ‘‘ Signals of Warning,’’ took occasion to 
point out the several reasons why there should be maintained in all di- 
rections a prudent and careful policy. The subsequent course of affairs 
proved the wisdom of the caution then given, and the fact that the 
country has passed without general disaster through the somewhat un- 
certain and shifting channel of the past year, may be held due to the 
fact that this and similar advice was very generally heeded. 

But that we have now reached a point where the outlook for some 
distance ahead is much more cheerful, is certain. ‘The conditions 
which gave reason for uneasiness a year ago have nearly all disappeared 
or diminished in importance. We had then been importing more than 
we exported. The balance of trade had been running against us, and 
gold had been flowing out of the country. The crops were good, but 
not greater than were necessary to fill the deficit in our foreign account 
caused by the short ones, and especially the corn failure, of 1881. The 
spirit of speculation seemed increasing, and the construction of new 
railroads in advance of possible early profits was in excess of anything 
ever known. These things all looked badly. They indicated the need 
of moving cautiously and of striving to improve the situation. And it 
is plain that the situation has been much improved. Let us see. 

The crops of 1883 are again good. To the large surplus of wheat 
held over from 1882, we add a full yield now, and consequently have 
as much to sell abroad as we could reasonably hope to find a market for. 
The corn yield promises to be very great, and nearly all other crops 
have been large. The crops of Europe, on the other hand, are defi- 
cient. Neither in Great Britain nor on the Continent is there an aver- 
age yield. It is therefore in the nature of things that, unless the 
movement should be recklessly disturbed by speculative inflation of 
prices in this country, our breadstuffs must go abroad freely during the 
next ten months. This is looked for in London. It has already been 
said there that the exchanges at New York will dictate the movements 
of specie,—a most noteworthy sign of a new order of things,—and 
some of the best English financial authorities have been anticipating a 
considerable shipment of specie to this side during the fall. So far this 
year, the specie movement is about even. We have received nearly or 
quite as much as we have sent away, while last year at this time the 
balance of loss was large. We had then to fill a deficit ; we are now 
looking to make a large balance on our side of the account. 


In other directions, the condition is good. In railroad-building, 
there has been a great and doubtless salutary curtailment. In the 
months of last year up to August 11th, we had made 5,667 miles of 
new road ; while up to the same date this year the mileage constructed 
has been 2,796 miles,—actually less than half. This has been a move- 
ment of caution. It diminishes danger of disaster by outrunning le- 
gitimate enterprise, and it leaves more for us to do reasonably and 
profitably in the future. So also asto iron. Scarcely more than half 
the furnaces of the United States have recently been in blast. Those 
best situated for economical production have gone on ; the others have 
stopped. The effect has been to reduce the stock, to stiffen its price, 
to show that there is a bottom to the market, and to give a basis for 
calculations of production at better rates. The furnaces that are out of 
blast will not be likely to resume until there is a decided recovery in 
quotations, and in the meantime we shall see most probably, not only a 
decided revival of cheerfulness as to iron, but the same thing as to the 
many other products of which it is the base. 

Let us turn then to the fields recently swept by storms. It must be 
regarded as nothing less than a sign of liealth that the disturbances in 
the stock markets give less concern to general business circles than here- 
tofore. Perhaps it may be said that for twenty years spasms like those 
in Wall Street on Monday have never affected so little the greater 
circles outside. They are looked on with interest, but not with anx- 
iety. People watch to see how far the line of toppling bricks goes, but 
feel an inward confidence that it does not extend through the channels 
of general business. As a matter of fact, it is simply and entirely the 
speculative mines that have blown up. Wherever in any direction—Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Boston, New York,—there has been a recent dis- 
aster, it is seen when the smoke subsides that the explosion was connected 





| underground with speculative operations that were sure to end, 


sooner or later, in such a way. McGeocn’s lard ‘‘ corner’’ was a type 
of the whole, and the spots of explosion, as they have occurred here 
and there, show by contrast with the whole how generally firm and 
sound the country’s business is. In time past, and especially in 1873, 
everything was undermined by speculation, and when the match was 
applied to a great centre everything went up; but there is no such 
situation to-day, thanks to the greater prudence and better sense which 
have characterized the operations of the last few years, and thanks also 
to the fact that we have had in nearly every respect a better and more 
stable condition as to currency and public finance than existed ten 
years ago. 

What has happened in speculative circles has been, we should say, 
not much more than this,—that the inflated and watered enterprises put 
out before the death of President GARFIELD, and shattered then by that 
shock to credit, have been finding their way steadily and surely back to 
the, place of their origin during the two years of declining quotations. 
Wall Street and the other streets have had to take them again, in order 
to maintain ‘‘the market’’ generally. But the public has not been 
operating. Outsiders have not come in to help lift the depressed specu- 
latives, and they have simply run on down, carrying with them every- 
thing which partook of their own nature. The great gap between stock 
quotations as they stood in June, 1881, and as they stand now, will be 
found to be due to the fact that the water which was poured in them 
has since been poured out, and it will be found, we think, that those 
who have lost by the latter operation were the same class, if not the 
same individuals, as those who counted themselves in pocket by the 
original one. Safe bonds and good stocks have suffered comparatively 
little. It is the rocket which went up that has returned its stick to 
the ground. 

The greater activity in the money market will be found due, we 
judge, to the fact that large holders of capital, who had been allowing 
it to lie in the banks, are now putting it to use. They are taking the 
view which the facts generally justify,—that the time has come when things 
will improve, and that sound judgment, based on a fair survey of the 
field, justifies an increase of business enterprise. There are in the not 
distant future great financial questions to be met and disposed of, but 
they do not affect, because they will not legitimately arise for definite 
action for some time to come, the present situation. On the whole, 
the outlook is good. 








DOES DIRECT TAXATION EDUCATE? 
MONG the reasons we have given for regarding the distribution of 
the national surplus as a desirable thing, is the fact that it would 
enable the States to obtain a large part of their revenue by indirect 
rather than by direct taxation, the former being the easiest and the 
most popular form of taxation. 

Until 1789, all the forms of taxation were in the hands of the States 
severally. At that time, the power to levy taxes on imports was trans- 
ferred exclusively to the national Government, which also obtained 
equally with the States the right to levy excise duties. Asa matter of 
fact, the latter right fell to the national Government as exclusively as 
did the former. Fora State to tax any kind of production or manu- 
facture, unless it be like coal oil an article of prime necessity of which 
it has the monopoly, would be the height of folly. Such taxation 
would simply transfer its production or manufacture to some other 
State in which a different policy was followed. As a consequence, 
this kind of indirect taxation must be exercised by the national Govern- 
ment or not at all, and the States were obliged to derive their revenue 
from direct taxes on real estate and other forms of property, and from 
licenses for necessary occupations. The reach and consequences of the 
transfer effected in 1789 were not foreseen by the American people of 
that era. if they had been, the Constitution would have encountered 
a more decided opposition in some quarters. The distribution of the 
surplus revenue is no more than a readjustment in accordance with the 
intentions and expectations of that generation. 

It is objected, however, that ‘‘ direct taxation is better than indi- 
rect. It makes the people take a livelier interest in the management of 
the Government. It makes them feel what government ‘costs, and 
realize that extravagance in high placesis at their expense. The average 
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American is a vigorous and wideawake politician by grace of the 
tax-collector. It is the pressure of the direct taxes levied on farm 
lands, cattle, houses, furniture, machinery, stocks of goods, and the 
like, which keeps him awake to the necessity of seeing how the State 
legislatures and the city councils dispose of the money thus collected. 
Direct taxation is thus a great popular educator, and anything that tends 
to diminish it will be an injury to the tone of our political life.’’ 

This line of argument would have seemed much more plausible in 
1789 than it does now. At that date, the suffrage was confined to the 
tax-payers, and generally to persons who owned real estate. It was 
seriously mooted whether any amount of personal property constituted 
a sufficient ‘‘stake in the country’’ to entitle a man to vote; and it 
was thought a great piece of liberality to concede the suffrage to wealthy 
merchants who owned ships and stocks of merchandise, but not real 
estate. But we have changed all that, or rather the Democratic party 
has changed it. The establishment of manhood suffrage, untrammelled 
by any property qualification, was a part of the great revolution which 
was begun with the election of Mr. JEFFERSON to the Presidency and 
accomplished in the course of the quarter-century which followed. 
There is not a State in the Union, except Rhode Island, in which a 
property qualification is now required; and even in Rhode Island the 
requirement applies only to naturalized citizens, 

In 1789, the burden of taxation fell on the whole voting class. It 
may have served as a stimulus to compel them to give a proper atten- 
tion to politics. But in fact no such stimulus was needed. The Ameri- 
can of those days was an ardent politician, because business was not so 
absorbing as it now is, and politics constituted almost the only kind of 
intellectual and social interest that relieved life of its monotony. In 
1883, all is changed. It would be hard to find an American com- 
munity in which the land-tax payers form a controlling majority of the 
voters. Some rural districts and some wards of Philadelphia come the 
nearest to this description. In what may be called our “ building- 
association wards,’’ the diffusion of real property is as general as in any 
community in the world. Yet even in these, as we can say from 
personal observation, the tax-payers are in the minority, and can do no 
more than hold the balance of power when organized in associations 
between rival candidates and rival parties. 

And, strange as it may seem, the most zealous politicians among the 
voters are the class exempt from taxation. A close examination of 
the tally-lists in one of the wards we have specified brought out the fact 
that the ‘‘stay at home’’ voters were mainly householders and tax- 
payers, while the class whose presence at the polls was certain were the 
lodgers and young men living with their fathers. The tax-payer often will 
not respond to the most fervent appeal based on his self-interest. At 
the worst, his stake is not large enough to make him take the trouble. 
Just because he is a man of some substance, his mind is occupied with 
other matters. He can be moved to vote down a morally objectionable 
candidate more easily than to support a good candidate pledged to 
economy. When Mr. WILLIAM M. TwEeEp was plundering New York 
City by appropriating money raised by direct taxation, a wealthy man 
was asked to give time and attention to measures of resistance. He 
declined, on the ground that his time was worth more to him than his 
share in the city’s losses by the TwEED ‘‘ring.’’ The feeling thus ex- 
pressed is not confined to millionaires; it is shared by corner-grocers 
and men of very small estate. And in Mr. TwEep’s case it was not so 
much the amount of the robbery as the insolence of the thief and his 
‘“What do you mean to do about it?’’ that finally roused the citizens 
to punish him. Similar are the currents of feeling that permeate and 
control even ward politics. 


It is noticeable also that the political interest which permeates our 
people is centred far more in national than in State or local politics. 
About two years ago, Zhe Times of Chicago complained of this very 
justly. It pointed out that the character of the mayor and common 
council under whom he lived was vastly more important to the resi- 
dent of an American city than was the character of the President and 
of Congress. Yet the interest in the former is languid ; that in the 
latter, excessive. The one interest is subordinated to the other. The 
average voter stands by his party in State and municipal elections, al- 
though the difference between Republican and Democrat has nothing 
properly to do with local or municipal affairs. He will vote for a bad 





candidate of his own party, rather than for a good man put forward by 
the other party, although the office has not the remotest connection 
with the underlying principles on which parties are distinguished. The 
rise of a small body in our cities who are independent enough to break 
this rule, has been a very recent event, and the conduct of this body is 
resented bitterly by the average voter. State and municipal elections 
are valued as indicating national drifts, and it is thought quite impos- 
sible to keep the two spheres apart. 

This fact indicates clearly enough that it is something else than 
the pressure of direct taxation that is the source of American interest 
in politics. That interest is liveliest where direct taxation is not im- 
posed. It is weakest as regards the officials who have the spending of 
the revenue from direct taxes. In truth, politics are valued by the 
average voter as an escape from the cramped limitations of his ordinary 
life, —as a tie that connects him with the largest interests,—as an ex- 
tension of his personal horizon till it coincides with that of the nation. 
Taxation will not make a hair’s weight of difference with him, whatever 
shape it may take. 


LITERATURE OF THE LUTHER CENTENNIAL. 


HE fourth centennial of Luther’s birth, whose celebration in Ger- 
many has already begun, probably will prove more fruitful in a 
literary sense than any of its predecessors. But thus far it has not done 
so. The catalogue of books published in Germany during the first six 
months of the present year does not exhibit a great number of additions 
to the literature of the subject, and thus far the second half has not 
been particularly fruitful. 

The great undertaking of the year will be the new edition of Luther’s 
works begun under the auspices of the imperial Government. The first 
volume is expected to appear next month, and the whole will occupy 
from ten to twelve years at the rate of three volumes a year, making 
about thirty-five volumes in lexicon octavo size. The cost per volume 
will be from five and a half to seven doliars, and separate volumes will 
not be sold. Hermann Bohlau (Weimar,) is the publisher, and Dr. J. 
F. Knaake the editor. There is no doubt that it will be the best edition 
ever published, none of the preceding six editions being complete, 
especially as regards Luther’s writings before the beginning of the 
Reformation ; but the number of Luther’s admirers who can afford two 
hundred dollars for a copy of his works is limited. Imperial patronage, 
if it amounts to anything, should have secured a more moderate price. 
Most scholars will be obliged to prefer the St. Louis reissue of Walch’s 
edition in twenty-four quartos, or the multitudinous little volumes of 
the Erlangen edition, which is to be completed this summer by the issue 
of Luther’s ‘‘ Letters’? in a more complete form than any heretofore 
published. 

This year sees a second edition of Julius Koestlin’s three principal 
works on Luther. His ‘‘ Luthers Theologie’’ appears in a simple re- 
issue of the first edition. His ‘‘ Luthers Leben,”’’ in two stout volumes, 
the fullest and most careful biography of the Reformer ever written, ap- 
pears in a second and carefully-revised edition, showing both that the 
author has continued his independent studies of the subject and that he 
has given heed to the criticisms of other scholars on minor points of 
his work. A translation of this great book by a number of American 
Lutherans is in progress, and will appear in this city about the middle 
of September. Besides this, Dr. Koestlin sends out a second edition 
of his popular and illustrated biography of the Reformer, which ap- 
peared last year. It is of this book that Mr. Froude writes in the Con- 
temporary Review. ‘‘ A student who has read these six hundred pages 
attentively will have no questions to ask. He will have heard Luther 
speak in his own racy, provincial German. He will have seen him in 
the pulpit. He will have seen him in kings’ courts and imperial diets. 
He will have seen him at his own table, or working in his garden, or at 
the bedside of his children.’’ 

Of new biographies of Luther, a great number of brief and popular 
works have appeared. The best of these, perhaps, are the two by Carl 
Burk (Stuttgart,) and Friedrich Baum (Nérdlingen), both pleasantly 
written and satisfactory performances of reasonable size. To the same 
class belongs Ledderhose’s biography, which appears this year in its 
third edition. Of a higher class is the biography by Professor Gustav 
Plitt, completed after his death by Pastor Peterson, and published by 
J. C. Heinrichs, of Leipzig. Of all the briefer biographies of Luther, 
this is the only one which comes into competition with Koestlin’s 
lesser work. It is admirably and carefully written, and sustains the 
reader’s interest in the subject from beginning to end. Of Catholic 
writers, Georg G. Evers has issued at Mainz the first part of a biog- 
raphy which is to paint Luther in the darkest colors. 

In English, besides the translation of Koestlin, we had hoped for a 
biography from the pen of Dr. C. P. Krauth. But we learn. that his 
papers have been left so incomplete that it is impossible to publish any 
part of them. His collection of materials and memoranda was very 
extensive, but nothing was written ovt in a form which he would have 
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regarded as final. Dr. Peter Bayne promises a biography in two 
volumes, which probably will be the best by any British author. His 
work on the ‘‘ Chief Actors in the Puritan Period’’ showed Mr. Bayne 
to possess many of the best qualities of an historian ; and if he avoids 
the temptation to preach from Luther’s pulpit on modern issues his 
book will be a success, and more creditable to English literature than 
Professor Lindsay’s unfortunate biography in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.”’ ; 

In translations of Luther’s works, English and American literature 
is remarkably poor. Dr. Middleton’s version of the larger ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on Galatians;’’ an old version of his ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Psalms of Degrees ’’ (1637) ; aselection from his ‘‘ Sermons,’’ by William 
Gage (1578); Captain Henry Bell’s imperfect version of his ‘‘ Table- 
Talk’’ (1652), twice reprinted (1840,) and often excerpted ; Vaughan’s 
translation of his ‘‘ Bondage of the Will ;’’ Henry Cole’s translations 
of his ‘* Commentary on the First Twenty-Two Psalms ’’ (reproduced 
in the ‘* Select Works’’ in four volumes), of his ‘‘ Pope Confounded ”’ 
(1836), of his ‘* Manual of the Book of Psalms’’ (1847, previously 
Englished by Mrs. Malcolm in 1837), and of his ‘‘ Commentary on 
the First Five Chapters of Genesis’’ (1858) ; C. B. Smyth’s version of 
his ** Authority of Councils’’ (1847); Dr. Gillett’s translation of the 
‘¢ Commentaries on St. Peter and St. Jude’’ (1859) ; Readwin’s transla- 
tion of his ‘‘ Prefaces to the Books of the Bible’’ (1863); Mrs. Mal- 
colm’s version of his ‘‘ Letters to Women ’’ (1865); the Newmarket 
(Va.,) translation of three treatises ‘‘On the Sacraments’’ (1853), 
and of the ‘‘ House-Postille ;’’ versions of his ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,’’ by 
Massie (1854) ; these and others, with some anthologies, make up the 
-list so far as we have been able to complete it. In view of the literary 
and devotional merit of his works, and of hisown immense importance, 
it must be said that he has been unduly neglected. This year will ap- 
pear in London a translation of his three greatest reformatory treatises, 
—‘‘ Of the Freedom of a Christian Man,’’ ‘‘Of the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity of the Church,’’ and ‘‘ To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, on the Reformation of the Christian Estate.’’ But we observe 
no other announcement in this field. A volume of selections from his 
letters, with elucidations, such as Coleridge suggested long ago, would 
be a great help to the better appreciation of the man. C. A. Hase re- 
issues his excellent German selection from those letters. 

Of secondary books on the subject, one of the most valuable is 
Kolde’s ‘‘ Analecta Lutherana,’’ a gleaning of neglected letters to and 
from the Reformer. Kolde’s work, ‘‘ The Augustinian Order and John 
Staupitz’’ (1879), served greatly to clear up the obscurity of Luther’s 
pre-Reformation period. 

From the Roman Catholic side, a violent and very clever attack on 
Luther has been made by Johann Jannsen, in his ‘‘ History of the Ger- 
man People Since the Close of the Middle Ages,’’ of which Vols. I.- 
III. appear in the eighth edition this year, and Vol. I. in the ninth! 
Jannsen maintains that the period in which Luther began the Reforma- 
tion was one of moral, intellectual and national excellence, and that a 
great moral degeneracy resulted from his doctrines, and extended even 
to the Roman Catholic Church and its hierarchy. His specific attacks 
on Luther have been met and refuted by Julius Koestlin (‘‘ Luther und 
J. Jannsen,’’ Halle, 1883), by A. Ebrard, and by a Lutheran pastor 
(‘* Wider Joh. Jannsen und Seine Geschichte,’’ Frankfurt, 1883). 
Janssen has rejoined (“‘ An Meine Kritiker’’), partly retracting his state- 
ments, but reaffirming mostly. Koestlin responds in a ‘‘ Nachwort’’ 
to the third edition of his pamphlet. Koestlin by no means assumes 
the infallibility and impeccability of Luther. He condemns distinctly 
his reluctant consent to the bigamous marriage of Philip of Hesse, and 
admits that his faults of temper mar much of his writing. But he shows 
worse faults than those of temper in Joh. Jannsen’s writings. 

Of biographies of Luther’s contemporaries, there have appeared this 
year one of Lucas Cranach, by M. B. Lindau (Leipzig), which casts 
much light on affairs in Wittenberg and the circumstances of Luther’s 
marriage ; and one of Johann Derck, the mystical Anabaptist leader, 
by Keller, who seeks to elevate the unhappy man to something like 
Luther’s level. A. Erichson devotes a pamphlet of forty-three pages to 
‘‘ Zwingli’s Death in the Estimates of His Contemporaries ’’ (Strasburg), 
and Dreckhoff takes up anew his discussion of Luther’s doctrine before 
the controversy on indulgences broke out. 








MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


‘ENERAL SHALER, whose experience in Kentucky as State Sur- 
veyor gave him especial qualifications to judge, treats the ques- 

tion of ‘‘ The Floods of the Mississippi Valley’’ in a recent number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. His discussion ends with an argument for the 
intervention of the United States Government, since some protection 
against devastations like’those of last February at Cincinnati and in In- 
diana is urgent. Should the States interested in the matter take it up 
for practical action, their spontaneous confederation, even for so proper 
a purpose, could not but menace the authority of the present general 
Government. ‘‘ Once let it be established in the public mind,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ that the vital interests of each section must be cared for by 
associations of the States that are immediately concerned therein, 
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and the idea of a great, all-sustaining Commonwealth will be fatally 
weakened.”’ 

General Shaler’s observations might more properly be entitled ‘‘ The 
Floods of the Ohio Valley ;’’ for he does not discuss the problem of the 
Missouri Valley, but assumes that the two tributary rivers present the 
same terms. In point of fact, they are reversed. There are old resi- 
dents in the Mississippi Valley who hold that the clearance of the coun- 
try and its subjection to the plow have diminished the regular water- 
supply of the valley, while at the same time they have rendered the 
freshets more voluminous, impetuous and disastrous. They have seen 
natural springs disappear, wells dry up, and the floods rise with increas- 
ing rapidity and violence. On the other hand, there are dwellers along 
the tributaries of the Missouri who look forward to the progress of til- 
lage with the hope that it will put an end to the sudden overflow of the 
rivers, that it will give rise to more abundant springs, and even that 
when the water-courses have a more uniform flow the present tortuous 
and bar-vexed channels will become deeper and straighter. They hope 
that navigation may yet become practicable on such streams as the 
Kansas and the Platte. There is a sufficient body of water in these 
rivers for the purposes of navigation, but the repeated freshets bring 
down such quantities of silt and break so violently through their alluvial 
banks that the channel is either blocked or changed, or both, after 
every prolonged storm. 

The explanation given of the phenomena in the Ohio Valley is that 
the forests have acted as nature’s great sponge to absorb or detain the 
rain-fall or the waters of melting snows. They did not permit the 
upper waters to escape to the valleys faster than the river channels could 
carry them away. Moreover, the same cause operated to prevent extreme 
lowness of water on the river bars, because the upper waters gradually 
percolated downward, eventually reaching the Ohio in times of summer 
drought. Thus navigation once was more uniform than at present. 

The advance of civilization has denuded the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana of two-thirds of their primeval forests. Not only 
so, but the lumbermen have cleared out the beaver dams and driftwood 
from the mountain streams, in order to drive their logs to market. The 
husbandman has helped on the process by grubbing out stumps, drain- 
ing marshes, and exposing asmooth arable surface to the weather. 
When asevere storm now comes on, or when the vernal sun melts the 
accumulated snows of winter, the unobstructed waters rush in torrents 
which gather volume and celerity as they advance, until a destructive 
flood pours over the lowlands of the lower valleys. 

When the upper regions are deprived of their store of water by 
giving it out as fast as it is received, the consequence must be the dis- 
appearance of springs and of ponds, and in times of drought almost 
empty river-beds. 

Mr. Shaler proposes to return by means of artificial storage basins 
to the primitive system of nature. Indeed, he says that the plan was 
suggested to him by the beaver dams encountered in his Kentucky sur- 
veys, and he gathered then some rough data by which he estimated 
that a thousand storage reservoirs along the affluent mountain streams 
of the Ohio, averaging fifty acres in extent and ten feet in depth, 
would retain sufficient water to reduce the floods of the lower valley be- 
low danger Jimits. These stored waters could also be used for purposes 
of irrigation, or to supply a navigable depth of water in times of 
drought, or they could be arranged into a system of slack-water navi- 
gation on the tributary streams. 

The Ohio problem is quite different from that of the country on the 
west side of the Mississippi. This consideration rather helps the argu- 
ment for Government intervention, since it shows that the task of regu- 
lating the Mississippi floods is not so formidable as it would be, were 
the Ohio and Missouri conditions alike. There is, it is true, the annual 
June rise, as it is called, in the Missouri, occasioned by the passage of 
the melted snows of the Rocky Mountains in the Yellowstone region. 
But the devastations of these freshets are quite different from those of the 
Ohio. They do not create so marked a flood in the Mississippi. They 
are remarkable chiefly for shifting the river channel, and sometimes the 
river-bed, so that dwellers in the Missouri bottoms jocularly talk of 
having their farms moved from one side of the river to the other. 

But, just as the Ohio has had its banks widened and then made secure 
by engineering skill, so, as cities spring up along the Missouri and its 
alluvial lands are brought under cultivation, the stream will be confined 
within permanent barriers by rip-rapped banks and levees. Then its 
freshets will clear out the bars from its channel and reduce the un- 
certainties of navigation. But with most of the affluents of the Mis- 
souri, as with the Arkansas River, they already are subject to sudden 
and violent fluctuations. Nature has left the lands which are drained 
by them in the condition to which the lumberer and the farmer have 
brought the Ohio Valley. On the old maps, a vast region west of the 
Mississippi was marked as a treeless desert. Treeless it certainly is. 
But the country consists either of rolling prairie or alkaline plains, 
highly fertile when irrigated. The storms which sweep over this tract 
are usually sharp and violent. Their effect on alkaline plains was well 
exhibited in raised maps exhibited at the Centennial Exposition by the 
Government. The precipitated water penetrates the nearest crevice, 
tears out the soil, erodes the softer rock, and leaves the strata of harder 
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rock standing, oftentimes in some grotesque shape. By this process the 
phenomena of gigantic likenesses in stone to mushrooms, human heads 
and necks, and pyramids, are produced on the plains, so violent is the 
action of rain. On the prairie, the sod is well nighimpervious. These 
plains and rolling lands are water-sheds which detain little of the rain- 
fall, but pour it rapidly down the nearest way to the rivers. Hence, 
any extended or copious storm is followed in a few hours by a freshet of 
greater or less magnitude. 

The settlement of these rolling prairies by breaking the sod and 
pulverizing the soil permits the rain- fall to sink into the earth and to find 
a passage to the valleys underground, while the constant planting of 
trees prevents evaporation and detains moisture among their interlacing 
roots. Thus the natural springs obtain more copious supplies, and the 
land delivers the rain-fall more gradually and equally to the rivers as 
cultivation extends westward. 

When the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad reached. the Ar- 
kansas Valley, carrying thither new settlers, it was found that well 
water could be obtained on either side of the river, ten feet from the 
surface, on the bottom lands. But a small part of the river water was 
delivered through its open channel or bed. The Arkansas is in some 
places a kind of underground stream, percolating the gravelly soil of its 
banks. 

If these views become established as the settlement of the trans- 
Mississippi region advances, the Government will not be called upon to 
protect property from floods there by means of costly engineering 
works. The simple processes of planting and ploughing will meet all 
the terms of that problem. Across the Mississippi, settlers do not strip 
the country of its trees, but clothe it with them. They reverse the ac- 
tion of the frontiersmen who first crossed the Appalachian range. 

The pressure upon the Government for the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi ought, perhaps, to begin with the Ohio River. When engineering 
skill has curbed and controlled that tributary system, it is quite probable 
that safety will require but little more to be done. D. O. KELLocG. 


\] EAR the close of the recent session of Congress, Mr. Bingham of 
L Philadelphia introduced into the House a bill ‘‘ to authorize the 
appointment of a commission to examine into the telegraph service of 
the United States,’’ and on the 3d of March it was favorably reported 
from the Committee on the Post-Office and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. It was then too late, of course, for consideration and 
action ; but the events that have since occurred, reviving interest in the 
general subject and sharply calling attention to the question whether it 
is not now time to establish a public telegraph system, give fresh im- 
portance to Mr. Bingham’s proposal and to the Post-Office Committee’s 
report that accompanied his bill. The latter presented some facts 
which are not generally known, and which have therefore been but little 
canvassed. 

In brief, Mr. Bingham proposed to appoint a commission of seven 
‘*to inquire into and report upon the contract relations existing between 
the various telegraph companies and railroad companies or other corpo- 
rations, and the condition and value of the poles, wires [and other 
property], held and owned by the several telegraph companies that have 
filed their assent to the provisions [of the Act of July 24th, 1866].’’ 
Inquiry was also to be made as to the cost of building complete new 
lines by the United States, and into ‘‘the methods at present available 
for reducing the cost of telegraphic service without a material increase 
of cost.’’ 

The intent of this was, of course, to prepare the ground for a full 
understanding of the subject of the telegraph service, and its existing 
rights and relations to the public. A proper commission, making a 
vigorous and honest inquiry, and rendering a clear and full report on 
the points suggested, would have performed very useful public service ; 
and it may be expected that the subject will be taken up again when 
Congress meets in December. Meantime, however, let us look at some 
of the facts presented in the Post-Office Committee’s report. This in- 
cluded a statement from the Secretary of War that there had been con- 
structed by the War Department (chiefly west of the Mississippi River, ) 
7,355 miles of Government telegraph lines, of which 5,670 miles re- 
mained in operation January 31st, 1883, the remainder having been 
taken down upon the opening of civil lines over the same or equivalent 
routes by which the Government could perform its service when re- 
quired. These lines were mostly on the frontier, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Dakota, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Indian Territory, Texas and California having substantially all, except 
six hundred and four miles along the Atlantic sea-coast, between Mas- 
sachusetts and North Carolina. The report also gives a statement from 
the Secretary of the Interior upon two points: (1) Whether ‘the va- 
rious railroad companies incorporated by Congress or aided by bonds 
or lands have complied with the laws of Congress respecting the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of their own telegraph lines for 
the use of the Government and the public,’’ and (2) ‘‘ what contracts, 
if any, exist between any of the railroad companies so aided and any 
telegraph company, by which the railroad company may undertake to 


| lease or assign its telegraph facilities or property, so far as relates to the 
transmission of commercial messages for the Government and the pub- 
lic.’” Upon these points the Secretary under date of 26th February 
gave information as to four railroad corporations,—the Union Pacific, 
Central Pacific, Southern Pacific and Northern Pacific. All of these 
stated that they had constructed and maintained telegraph lines as 
required by law, and that they had not assigned or leased them, ‘‘so 
far as related to the transmission of commercial messages for the Gov- 
ernment and the public.”’ 

The Committee also reported, from information furnished from 
official sources, the names of the fifty-five telegraph companies that had 
filed up to June 3oth, 1882, their acceptance of the provisions of the 
Act of July, 1866. This list includes the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and a number of those companies which have been from time 
to time consolidated with it, the American Rapid, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and many others, most of them not now in existence. Figures are 
also presented in the report showing the enormous increase in the busi- 


ness of the Western Union Company between 1866 and 1882. With- 
out the intermediate years, these figures are as follows : 
Year. Miles of Poles. Miles of Wire. Offices. Messages. 
1866, 371380 75,686 2,250 5,879,282[ 1867] - 
1882, 131,060 374,368 12,068 38,842,247 


The profits on the business were, of course, enormously increased also. 
The following showed the results : 


Year. Receipts. Expenses. Profits. 
1867, $ 6,568,925.36 $3,94.4,005.63 $2,624,919.73 
1882, 17,114,165.92 9,996,095.92 7,118,070.00 


The report of the Committee plainly tends toward the approval of 
a public postal telegraph system, though this is not distinctly recom- 
mended. It says: 


“Whether such postal system shall be established or not, or whether the control 
of the telegraph system of the country shall be left in private hands, subject to such 
legislation as Congress may deem advisable to secure reasonable competition, without 
the danger of constant absorption on the part of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, is a question to be seriously considered, aside and apart from the fact that the 
rates could be largely reduced and yet the telegraph system be a source of great reve- 
nue to the Government of the United States. It is believed that there is at 
the disposal of the Government, or of any corporation which shall receive the sympathy 
and recognition of the Government, methods for transmitting telegraphic messages that 
would enable a reduction in cost from twenty-five to fifty per cent., which upon lines 
constructed on a cash basis would still furnish large returns on the capital so invested, 
and yet greatly benefit the people of the country.” 





LITERATURE. 
“ POEMS, ANTIQUE AND MODERN. 
T is not easy to walk in well-trodden paths without stepping, though 
unconsciously, in the paces of those who have gone before, leaving 
their large, clear footprints. Mr. Moore does not tread firm enough 
to escape this danger. In ‘‘ Poems, Antique and Modern,’’ (By 
Charles Leonard Moore. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co.,) one 
is conscious of ‘‘ pervading influences,’’ and the shade of Keats in 
particular hovers always near. No field has a greater charm for the 
poet than the wide, sunny plain of Greek mythology. It is already 
peopled with the majestic creations of the most imaginative and culti- 
vated people of antiquity, and the fancy can move among these heroic 
images and let itself wander in enchanted regions. But enchanted 
gardens always have their pit-falls, even though they are smothered in 
roses; and the man who enters them in these days must be able to shut 
his ears to the siren voices of poets sounding on all sides, and keep his 
brain clear of haunting echoes, if he would deserve his own particular 
bit of laurel. He must have unusual strength of imagination to handle 
his subject without unconsciously working over old material. Keats’s 
rich imagination made him at home among the gods and heroes of the 
‘* infant world.’’ In ‘‘ Hyperion’’ we are awed by the presence of 
the mighty Titan race, majestic, large-eyed, large-moulded creatures. But 
Mr. Moore in his disconnected epic, ‘‘ Herakles,’’ toils almost as hard 
as his hero to convince us of mass, and hugeness, and superhuman bulk, 
and stupendous brute force. We have an impression of laborious effort 
and painfully constructed effect, whereas the essence of the poet’s power 
is that it should at least seem that— 
“Each bold thought full-shapen should arise, 


Cutting the horizon of experience 
Sharp as an obelisk.” 


The opening of the poem illustrates this overcharged effect as well as 
any other part : 


“ Audacious as the day and as august, 
Naked, and like another element 
New-risen to control the other four, 
Behind his oxen up Cithzeron’s slope 
Rose Herakles. Like ocean waves they were, 
That heave the low-hung clouds upon their backs 
When the gray morn gives giants to the sea; 
Emerging mist-enlarged so they came, 
Tramping and tossing wild; but Herakles, 
Beyond his mould enormous, with the might 
OF limb-erecting thought, twice terrible, 
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Gigantic to all grim opposing bulks, 

Strode here and there among them; lustful bulls 
By their air-tossing horns he seized, and sent 
Crashing unto their knees, and where he saw 
The milkless-uddered, morning-eager kine, 
Whose snuffing nostrils wandered o’er cold rock, 
He drove them in and the disordered herd 

Kept in one track, till from the exercise 

He gleamed all ruddy in a dewy bath, 

Like some tall personage of autumn woods, 
Some cliff enrobed with flaming leaves and vines, 
Decked so and dedicated to itself 

To need no adoration from the sun; 

So seemed he, but unto his glory soon 

The outward inspiration of the morn 

Added, as ruddier at his back arose 

The horizon beast, reared sudden from its sleep 
To shake the sunlight from its shaggy hair.” 


This has not been easy work, and Mr. Moore has wrestled hard with his 
hero. 

Adjectives are the color of the poet, and it is largely through them 
that he shows that his vision is different from the sight of common vision, 
and that he sees what is not given to them to see. But the adjective, 
though the best of servants, is a bad master; it so easily becomes exu- 
berant that it needs careful curbing. Mr. Moore is lavish in his use of 
the compound Greek adjective, but his compounds are sometimes cu- 
riously unmeaning. What is to be understood bya maiden’s ‘‘ outward- 
painted eyes,’’ or ‘‘metal-breathing martial men’’? And ‘‘ tumult- 
tressed’’ hairisnot happy. ‘‘Golden’’ is avery favorite epithet of his, 
and besides all the ordinary poetical applications of the metal in pro- 
fusion we have ‘‘ golden struggle,’’ a boy’s ‘‘ golden color and enam- 
elled grace,’’ ‘‘ankle’s golden swell,’’ ‘‘bosom’s gold,’’ ‘‘ golden 
anger,’ ‘‘ gold-bathed,”’ ‘‘ gold limbs,’’ till we feel that Mr. Moore 
must be almost as fond of the precious metal as Miss Kilmansegg her- 
self. Lucidity is not an obvious attribute of oblivion ; but here we have 
‘¢ oblivion’s /ucid arms.’’ ‘* The Banquet of Death’’ has unmistakable 
reminiscences of Keats’s ‘‘ Isabella,’’ and, indeed, the whole volume 
suggests a faithful study and appreciation of other men’s achievements, 
rather than much creative power. One or two of the few lyrical poems 
have graceful fancies, but there is very little that gets beyond the vast 
stock of images and suggestions that have become the heritage of the 
modern poet, and in which a mind that has not strong individuality is 
apt to become hopelessly entangled. 

Mr. Moore’s versification is unusually excellent and finished, and 
his narrative is easy and fluent ; the verse form is evidently easy to him 
and he has a very good command of metres; but this will hardly atone 
for want of individuality. The typography and binding of the book 
are delightful to the reader, simple, and in excellent taste. 





Lopce’s ‘* DANIEL WEBSTER.’’—We are likely to wait a good while 
before we shall have within equal limits so satisfactory a biography 
of Daniel Webster as this by Mr. Lodge (‘‘ Daniel Webster.’’ By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. ‘‘ American Statesmen ’’ Series. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). On the whole, his work has been capitally done. 
His task chiefly is to describe Webster as a public man ; and this limita- 
tion, with the moderate compass of the volume, has restrained him from 
going deeply into personal details, but he has given enough of these to 
make his description of the man vivid and impressive. Above all, his 
tone is good ; he has obviously the purpose to be frank and candid, but 
he never snarls at his subject and never patronizes him. Mr. Morse’s 
preposterous work on Jefferson, marred in every chapter by his affecta- 
tion of superior wisdom and sounder principle, finds in this volume an 
excellent illustration of the better and juster method. Throughout the 
work, Mr. Lodge shows himself impressed with the greatness of his 
subject. He makes no pretence that it is beneath his best powers or 
unworthy of his most respectful attention. Over faults and failings he 
passes with a kindly but just hand ; he indulges in no sneers and leaves 
no unpleasing impression. 

For a study in all its details of the private and public career of 
Webster, no work will ever surpass that of Mr. Curtis, and to it ina 
note on the first page Mr. Lodge gives due credit. ‘‘ No one;’’ he says, 
‘‘can pretend to write a life of Webster without following in a large 
measure the narrative of events as given in the elaborate, careful and 
scholarly biography which we owe to Mr. George T. Curtis. In many 
of my conclusions I have differed widely . [from his]; but I 
desire at the outset to acknowledge fully my obligations to him.’’ This 
is a candid statement and a fair one, but we prefer Mr. Lodge’s little vol- 
ume as to its judgment ; it is better than the greater work, because it does 
differ from that. Mr. Lodge has fairly estimated Webster, and a careful 
and thoughtful reading of his book will give a truer impression of the rela- 
tions of the great man to the age in which he lived and its affairs than 
would be gained from the pages of his more elaborate and eulogistic 
biographer. For it is only by looking back now with the new light of 
the thirty years that have elapsed since Webster died, with the enlarged 
scope of vision and the more liberal and sound principles of judgment 
which are in our possession, that we can see how far Webster served his 
country well and how far he fell short. Of his intellectual greatness, 








there is no question. Of his general earnestness of moral and patriotic 
purpose, there is no question. Of the value of his service to the nation 
at many points, but especially in the contest with Nullification, there 
is no question. But the point where differing opinions impinge is upon 
delinquencies such as the ‘‘ 7th of March ;’’ and as we now see it that 
was one which no apology can fully cover and no explanation satis- 
factorily explain. The best efforts of the kindest eulogists do not dis- 
prove the justness of Whittier’s caption to his verses, ‘* Ichabod.”’ 

Mr. Lodge weakens unnecessarily, we venture to say, the character 
of the argument that Webster made in the reply to Hayne and in other 
speeches in the Nullification debate. He declares that when Webster 
insisted upon the national nature of the Constitution he was justified, 
not by the historical facts as to its origin, but only by the growth of 
popular feeling and purpose between 1787 and 1830. It was a ‘‘com- 
pact between the States,’’ he says, that was formed at Philadelphia in 
the former year, and not a national body; and he adds: 

«When the Constitution was adopted by the votes of States at Philadelphia, and 
accepted by the votes of States in popular conventions, it is safe to say that there was 
not a man in the country, from Washington and Hamilton on the one side to George 
Clinton and George Mason on the other, who regarded the new system as anything 
but an experiment entered upon by the States, and from which each and every State 
had the right peaceably to withdraw,—a right which was very likely to be exercised.” 

That Mr. Lodge has company in this opinion, and that it has been 
supported in time past at great length, with much ability, in innumerable 
fields of debate, does not strengthen it enough to make the new airing 
which it now gets an appropriate one. The weight of evidence is 
doubtless against his averment as to the opinions of those who made 
the Constitution ; there is abundant reason for believing that the work 
which was introduced by the preamble, ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States,’’ was recognized in the day of its accomplishment as a national 
one, and not the mere making of a contract. And to pronounce ex 
cathedra concerning Webster’s argument on this point, that ‘‘ the facts 
were against him,’’ is opening an old argument most unnecessarily and 
depreciating the logic of the Senator from Massachusetts without 
good cause. 





Mr. MACKELLAR’s ‘* Hymns.’’—Matthew Arnold denies to English 
hymns broadly the claim to rank as poetry. This judgment is alto- 
gether too sweeping, while true enough of the great body of such 
poetry. English hymns fall short of being poetry by their lack of 
breadth, of thoughtfulness, and of technical merit. ‘The best collec- 
tions in use in the churches contain pages of rhymed preachments 
which might have been ground out of a machine, and merely literary 
faults do not suffice to exclude from church use any production which 
has secured some recognition. Mr. Emerson in describing the miracles 
of eloquence declared that a truly eloquent man would read poetry into 
every hymn in the hymn-book. We have not met him. 

Of recent years, we have been mending in this matter. The names 
of Caswall, Bonar, Gill, Keble, Lynch, Waring, stand for a new era; 
and there is promise of a good time coming, when a hymn will be 
required to have something in it beyond religious commonplace. It is 
with interest and expectation that we open each new volume of hymns, 
to see whether the new breath of the new age moves in them. It does 
so to some degree in the ‘‘ Hymns and a Few Metrical Psalms’’ (Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates), by our townsman, Thomas Mackellar. 
Some of these hymns we have met before, and with pleasure ; most of 
them are new to us. There seems to us to be a vein of true poetry in 
Mr. Mackellar’s work, and there is in general a freedom from technical 
language which is refreshing. But he has suffered from the influence 
of bad models, and from a want of familiarity with the technical 
method of verse. We hear the echoes of Watts in his song, and too 
often he descends to the prairie level of commonplace. His verse will 
not always sing, but generally does so. On pages 142-5 is a fairly 
good version of the ‘ Dies Ire.”’ 





A NorweciAN WorLD’s History.—From Ad. Camermeyer, of 
Christiania, Norway, we have several numbers (1, 3, 6, 7, 14, 18, 32,) of 
a popular and handsomely-illustrated history of the world (‘‘ Illustreret 
Verdenshistorie, fra den Aeldeste til den Nyeste Tid’’). It is edited by 
Professors L. Daae and A. C. Drolsam, of the University of Christiania, 
as a recast and modernization of the history published by Ernest Wallis. 
The illustrations are fresh and serviceable, and the text, without making 
claim to great originality or brilliancy of style, is flowing, readable and 
accurate, as might be expected of anything bearing Professor Daae’s 
name. 

From the same firm we have an account of an ascent of the Peak of 
Skagast6l, a sort of Norwegian Matterhorn which has been climbed but 
three times since 1820, when two students made the ascent. The third 
ascent in August, 1880, occupies the greater part of the pamphlet, which 
concludes with a comparative list of the elevations in Norway of above 
a thousand. Norse feet in height. Thirty-two are over seven thousand feet. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 
HERE is a good deal that is genuinely amusing in M. Francisque Sarcey’s satire, 
“ The Miseries of Fo Hi,” which Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have 
put forth in handsome shape. The book has the French briskness and spirit, yet is in 
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? Hi 
its methods so allied with the much-abused « American humor” that some readers, we | 


fancy, will have an uncomfortable feeling that they are being trifled with, and that the 
book is not French at all. Such tricks have been played before now, and have been 
successful; but it may be that the very suspicion of it in this case is a proof that the 
blow has struck. It is the galled jade that winces, and the fact that this ‘Celestial 
Functionary ” might to all intents and purposes be an American one, in many of the 
humorous complications of the book, is a compliment to him, rather than otherwise. 
Yo Hi \abors under the weight of a sense of personal honor and pubiic duty as an 
official, and the exhibition of this honest man in conflict with the political ‘machine ” 
in China, with thieving contractors, place-hunters, and patriots with axes to grind 
generally, is a pathetic one as well as a startling reminder of things nearer home. It 
seems that in China also there is a class of patriots who “ go in for the old flag—and 
an appropriation.” The humor of the thing is rather forced in places, and there are 
some offences to good taste ; but the fairness of its ridicule of certain phases of modern 
political life and management is not to be questioned. The translation from the French 
of M. Sarcey is announced as having been made by « M. R. H.,” who shows a sus- 
picious familiarity with the « American language,” as our English friends say. How- 
ever, we do not mean to look a gift horse in the mouth, and whether « The Miseries of 
Fo Hi” is Chinese, French or American it is a book of cleverness and point. 


The sub-titie of « Up from the Cape: A Plea for Republican Simplicity ” (Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat,) indicates so much good intention on the part of its anonymous au- 
thor that it would be too hard to judge his or her work on the score of its literary 
qualities alone. The design of the book is asserted to be to “picture a family who 
maintain the early traditions of the country, and contrast it with one influenced by the 
haste for wealth, the feverish excitements of society, and the passion for display, of 
modern city life.” This is fulfilled in a series of sketches, cohering in some sequence, 
yet with too little of incident to be called a story, in which characters are introduced 
illustrating the opposing aspects of life at «the Cape” (presumably Cape Cod,) and 
life in “the city” (apparently Boston). On this side, all is heartless struggle for 
wealth, extravagance, senseless display, and lack of family affection; on that, idyllic 
peace, reasonable prosperity, high principles, and much knowledge of Emerson. Uscle 
Eben, the saintly patriarch of «the Cape,” is an epitome of all the virtues which the 
writer wishes to inculcate. Aunt Desire, shrewish, narrow-minded and ambitious, 
does not carry out the intended moral so well, but is more life-like and much more 
amusing. Cape Cod has for the last few years been a favorite field for students and 
portrayers of character, and many admirers of Miss Jewett’s sketches have, no doubt, 
thought it a comparatively easy thing to portray the quaint characters which she has 
shown in so life-like a fashion. Perhaps a few more variations of the same theme may 
convince workers in that field that success in it is not so easy as it looks. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
‘TIMES OF BATTLE AND OF Rest. By Z. Topelius. («The Surgeon’s Stories.’’) Pp. 
393. $1. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


‘THE MISERIES OF Fo HI, A CELESTIAL FUNCTIONARY. 
of Francisque Sarcey, by H.R. H. Pp. 254. $1. 
Chicago. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


‘THE Pric—E SHE PaiD: A NoveEL. By Frank Lee Benedict. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, FIFTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. I, pp. 625; Vol. II., pp. 707. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Translated from the French 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 


Pp. 429. $1.25. J. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

AJOR W.T. WALTHALL, of Biloxi, Mississippi, known to early readers of 
M THE AMERICAN as a contributor, and one of the best authorities on subjects 
connected with the history, geography and social aspects of the Gulf country, contrib- 
utes what we are sure will be a very complete article on Alabama to Mr. Stoddart’s 
“« Encyclopedia Americana.” Rev. Dr. A. G. Haygood, the president of Emory Col- 
lege, Georgia, writes on several topics connected with the Methodist bodies of the 
South. 


Kristofer Janson, the Norwegian “poet, novelist, preacher and philosopher” (of 
whom and his works we gave a sketch by Professor Anderson in No. 119 of THE 
AMERICAN), has recently suffered severe losses in his worldly possessions by a severe 
storm in Minnesota, where he is now stationed as the preacher for a Unitarian parish. 
Fortunately, although the storm was very severe and completely wrecked the dwelling 
in which he was, all the occupants, sixteen in number, including Mr. Janson, his wife, 
and several children, escaped unhurt. His account of the disaster in a letter to the 
Chicago Unity isa remarkable piece of graphic but simply-worded writing. Among 
other possessions, scattered and lost in the blast, were “his manuscripts, including a 
new book ready for the press, and all his literary work since coming to America.” 


Miss Amelia B, Edwards is announced as the contributor of the article « Mummy ” 
to the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” and she has written the article “ Egypt” for Mr. 
Stoddart’s new “ Encyclopedia Americana.” It will appear in Volume II. of the 
latter work. It has been found impracticable, except by swelling Volume I. beyond 
reasonable limits, to proceed farther in the letter “« C” than articles in “Ce.” 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce the following works as “in press”: A new 
novel transiated from the German by Mrs. A. L. Wister, and a new one, original, by 
the “ Duchess;” “ Roller Bandaging,” by Dr. W. B. Hopkins; “ Wit and Wisdom of 
Proverbial Philosophy,” by Marshall Brown, author of « Wit and Wisdom,” etc. ; «* The 
Jewel in the Lotos,” a novel, by Mary Agnes Tincker, author of “ Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” etc.; ** Memoir of S. S. Prentiss,” by Hon. Joseph D. Shields; “ Our Young 
Folks’ Plutarch,” by Miss Rosalie N. Kaufman; “Odes of Horace,” translated by 
Henry Hubbard Pierce, U.S. A.; “ Dictionary of Miracles,” by E. Cobham Brewer, 
LL.D., author of “The Keader’s Hand-Book,” ete. ; « Young Folks’ Whys and Where- 
fores,” a story, by * Uncle Lawrence ;” “ Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the Best Songs 
and Lyrical Poems in the English Language,” with a continuation, embracing selec- 
tions from the works of recent and living English poets, edited by John Foster Kirk ; 
«The Fate of Marcel,” a romance, by Dr. C. Harlan; and «Two Years at Hillsboro’,” 
a novel. 


The next session of the International Society of Americanists, which has for its 
object to contribute to the progress of ethnographical, linguistic and historical studies 
relative to the two Americas, especially for the period before Christopher Columbus, 
will be held in Copenhagen from the 21st to the 24th of August, under the protection 
of King Christian 1X. ‘The honorary president is Frederick Christian, Prince Royal 
of Denmark. 
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A protest is entered by Sczence against the printing of costly reports by the 
Government, and their reckless distribution. It is maintained that the work 
should be done by contract, by publishers of repute. Grace Darling has found a 
biographer in Eva Hope, whose sketch of the life-saver will be published by Mr. 
Whittaker. A new volume of poems by Gregorio Gonzalez, a celebrated South 
American poet, has just appeared at Bogota. Julian Hawthorne was the liveliest 
of the speakers who appeared before the Concord School of Philosophy. Mr. 
George Makepeace Towle, the author, is a candidate for the Massachusetts Senate. 














Rev. J. I. Mombert, of Paterson, N. J., proposes to reprint with critical collations 
the little-known first edition of Tyndale’s version of the Pentateuch, made directly 
from the Hebrew. To do this, a long residence abroad will be necessary, and the 
enterprise depends upon the obtaining of subscribers to one thousand copies at five 
dollars each. The sum thus realized will cover first expenses, and the book will then 
be given to the trade at double the price just named. 


The Darwin Memorial Fund now amounts to thirty-three hundred pounds ster- 
ling. Among the sums received is a cheque for ninety-four pounds sterling collected 
in Finland. “A Critical Judgment of the Works of Calderon de la Barca, from 
a Judicial Standpoint,” by Rojas de la Vega, has appeared in Valladolid. Mr. 
Grant Allen has in the press of Longmans & Co. a new work, entitled « Flowers and 
Their Pedigrees.” It will be illustrated with fifty wood-cuts by Mr. G. Pearson. 








The catalogue that the British Museum is preparing of English books printed 
before 1641, is making rapid progress; two volumes are in type, and another will 
complete the work. “Hors de France,” by M. A. Meziéres, of the French 
Academy, is a work in which the literatures of Italy, Spain and England are made the 
subject of valuable study. —Mr. Shapira has reached London from the East, with 
what purports to be the text, with curtailments, of the Book of Deuteronomy, written 
on pieces of skeepskin in characters resembling those of the “ Moabite Stone.” The 
characters are invisible until spirits of wine are applied, when they come out very 
clearly. —A writer inthe London 77mes, referring to some improvements which 
have been made during the reign of the present Czar of Russia, declares the most 
hopeful of recent signs to be “the entire cessation of the ecclesiastical censorship that 
was formerly exercised over scientific writings.” The jurisdiction of the censors has 
been limited to political works. 











A new publication is the Commercial Travellers’ Magazine, of which the first num- 
ber is that for September. The contributors’ list includes the names of Joaquin Miller, 
Robert J. Burdette, Bret Harte and Charles Follen Adams. The contents present an 
entertaining variety,—stories, sketches, poetry, etc.,—and the print and illustrations are 
of a very good class, indeed, Mr. De Vinne’s results on Zhe Century having been in 
view evidently by the typographical corps. 


In the preface to his “ Essais de Littérature Anglaise,” M. James Darmesteter 
strongly recommends the study of the English language. For the scientific man he 
would prefer German; but for commerce German will give him access to only eighty 
million buyers, English to three hundred million, and Spanish to the rest of the world. 
In literature, France has already learned more, and has hereafter more to learn, from 
England than from Germany. The German spirit is too far removed from the French ; 
it must be filtered through the English before it can have any effect. And, finally, Eng- 
land is the only country in Europe from which France can draw political lessons, the 
only country that can teach her respect for the individual and his rights,—respect for 
the law, not as an abstract theory, but as a living fact; and that progress must start 
from the actual present, and not from an imaginary state of things, and that society may 
be transformed, but cannot be created. It is curious to find M. Darmesteter declaring 
that America is becoming Germanized ; that more gratitude is felt toward the one Ger- 
man volunteer in the Revolutionary War than for the army and the fleet that France 
sent; that because Bancroft declares that German sympathy sustained us then more 
than French in a century American school-histories will teach that La Fayette was a 
German. 


Vernon Lee, author of “Studies of the Eighteenth Century,” is at present em- 
ployed in finishing another volume of essays, to be entitled «« Euphorion.” Madame 
Villari, the author of “In Change Unchanged,” and other works of fiction, has just 
completed a novel, entitled “ Camilla’s Girlhood,” the scene of which is laid partly in 
Italy and partly in England. 





The third volume of the « Old Testament Commentary for English Readers,” edited 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, is ready in the press of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
It embraces the books from I. Kings to Esther, and contains contributions by Canon 
Barry and other theologians. -The Nineteenth Century is translated at Lucknow 
into Urdu, and circulated extensively through the Northwest of India. Certain 
historical works never lose their popularity or the glory of constant new editions. 
There is no beiter instance of this than Voltaire’s “Charles XII.,” which has just re- 
appeared in Roberts Brothers’ “ Classic ” series. Thirty large parchment volumes, 
containing the official records of the employment of Hessian troops by the British Gov- 
ernment in the American Revolution, have been discovered in the Marburg archives. 
Among the documents are the letters of the Landgrave of Hesse to his generals in this 
country. 











Mrs. Oliphant’s long-expected “ Life of Sheridan” will soon be issued in the 
“« English Men-of-Letters ” series. —Messrs. John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have opened a New York branch over Messrs. Scribner’s Sons’, on Broadway, to be 
managed by Mr. E. O. Chapman. —Jules Verne in his latest fantastic creation 
makes use of the wealth of a California millionaire. —-—The scope of 7he Wheelman 
is to be widened so as to cover the whole field of out-door sports. Madame 
Michelet announces a memoir of the early life of her late husband, founded upon auto- 
biographical data left among his papers. 











The Antiquary for August has noticeable articles on “ Boxley Abbey,” « Public 
Rights on the Thames,” and “ The History of London.” The interesting series of ar- 
ticles on “ The Coinage of the British Islands,” and “ Simon de Montfort and the Eng- 
lish Parliament,” are continued. The “ Antiquary Exchange” is a department which 
appears to be attracting increased attention. The British Quarterly Review for 
July has among other contents valuable papers on “ The Relation of Drugs to Medi- 
cine,” “ John Richard Green,” “ The Liberation Society,” and “ Political Survey of the 
Quarter.” The same quarter ina literary way was the dull one of the year, but the 
best is made of the material offered. This portion of the Aevzew has always been one 
of its most admirable features. 





Sir George Dasent has, it is said, abandoned his intention of completing the life 
of the late Mr. Delane, of the London 7imes. Paul du Chaillu is living in Lon- 
don, where he is at work on his new book, “ The Viking Age.” A property- 
owner at Velizy has offered Madame Michelet the usufruct of the estate in front of the 
residence which she now occupies, and at which she is preparing her memoirs of 
Michelet. 
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A new undertaking in literature, and one where the success, if achieved, must be 
large, because the scheme is ambitious and worthy, is a monthly magazine to be enti- 
tled Shakespeareana, the first issue of which is to appear in November, under the pub- 
lication auspices of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, New York. The object is 
in part to furnish a means of communication between Shakespearean scholars, students, 
and societies of readers, some of whom have very warmly encouraged the projector. 
The several departments, we are told, are to have editors from amongst the foremost 
authorities on Shakespeare, though no names have yet been announced. 


The “Open Letters” department of Zhe Century has proved a very attractive 
feature of the magazine. In the September number, this department will include an 
essay on “ New York as a Field for Fiction,’ by H. C. Bunner; “The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union,” by Frances A. Willard; «The Massachusetts Experi- 
ment in Education,” by Charles Barnard ; asketch of the career of the late Dr. Lieber, 
by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University; a postscript to Dr. Gladden’s 
papers on “ The Christian League of Connecticut,” with a letter from Bishop Dunlop 
commendatory of Dr. Gladden’s suggestions; a description by W. F. Allen of the 
system of “ Standard Railway Time;” and “ Reforming the Alfabet,” by Frederick A. 
Fernald. 


Mrs. Katherine McDowell, the Southern authoress, better known as “ Sherwood 
Bonner,” has just died at Holly Springs, Miss. She wrote a series of stories of the 
East Tennessee “ Moonshiners ” which attracted much attention in Harper's Weekly, 
and was a prominent contributor to various magazines and newspapers, 


Although high prices have been paid for a few plays to their French authors, as a 
tule, there has been little or no compensation for American or English use. A con- 
spicuous example is “ The Two Orphans,” out of which several fortunes have been 
made in this country without a dollar going to D’Ennery. ‘The dramatists of Paris, 
having learned that if they do not publish their pieces in France they can protect them 
against piracy here, have combined with a view to protect their property. They not 
only propose to fix their own prices, but will insist upon their names being advertised 
here, so that mere translators cannot get credit as authors. 


Two new works by Donald G. Mitchell («Ik Marvel,”) will be issued this autumn, 
by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. One of them is founded on the author’s studies in En- 
glish literature and history. Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish this au- 
tumn “ The History of the Discovery of America to the Year 1525,” by Arthur James 
Weiss. An international literary and art congress will be held at Berne, begin- 
ning on the 1oth of September, to consider the question of international copyright and 
other legal protection for artists, authors, etc. Mr. Andrew W. Tuer calls in the 
London Atheneum for some system by which an author’s manuscript can be insured. 
From the author’s point of view, his manuscript has a distinct money value, but not 
from that of the insurance companies, who argue that the manuscript #zay be valuable, 
but that there is no proof that it zs, and that “ were they to attempt such risk,” as Mr. 
Tuer suggests, “a few pounds’ weight of spoiled paper from the butterman’s could and 
would be made to represent the brain-work of a budding Carlyle or an immature 
Darwin.” 











The Browning Society marked the end of its second year’s work by an entertain- 
ment of readings, recitations and musical renderings of passages from the poet’s works. 
The plays were not represented. “English Verse” is the title of an important 
work which Messrs. Scribner’s Sons will begin to publish early in the autumn. It is 
edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard, and will appear in five small volumes of 
about three hundred pages each. Mr. Linton has devoted a year to such research in 
the British Museum as should ensure perfect accuracy of text and make the edition au- 
thoritative. Mr. Stoddard has written a preface to each volume, and the work is now 
ready to be put in the printers’ hands. 











ART NOTES. 
NE of the most interesting and valuable displays in the exhibition of foreign pro- 
ducts which is to open in Boston on September 3d, will be the one from Italy, se- 
lected and secured by Mr. James Jackson Jarves. It will include specimens of Greek and 
Roman sculpture, paintings by old and modern masters, a collection of antique relics, 
Italian tapestries, china, glass, bronzes, mosaics, and curious jewelry, rare stuffs, furni- 
ture of the fifteenth century, and two hundred autographs of royal and illustrious per- 
sonages. The oldest articles in the exhibit are two sarcophagi thet are twenty-five 
hundred years old. They are of Etruscan origin. One is of Oriental alabaster, orna- 
mented with figures in relief in the Greek Etruscan art. The other is of pure Etruscan, 
with rude inscriptions. Their dimensions are seven feet long, four feet wide, and four 
feet high. They were discovered about fifty years ago, and are the property of the 
widow of Lucien Bonaparte, and were found on the Bonaparte estates at Canino, in 
Tuscany. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Bartholdi statue, held in New York 
on the Ioth inst., plans for a pedestal for the colossal statue were adopted. The pedestal 
will consist of three parts. The lowest will be of granite or some other dark stone, 
and ashlars decorated with broad shields bearing the arms of the different States of the 
Union, and separated from the middle part by bold cornices. In the middle, the stone- 
work will be of rugged style, such as was used by the Etruscans, in which the masses 
are squared, but left rough in front. Above this will come the third and highest part, 
with upper and lower galleries, and with a graceful row of pillars with Ionic capitals. 
Above this will stand the colossus. 


An exhibition of pictures by John Constable, consisting of about one hundred and 
thirty examples, has been opened at the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. 
An exhibition of paintings by Scandinavian artists has been opened at Copen- 
hagen. The contributions of Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland number respec- 
tively four hundred and thirty-nine, one hundred and fifty-three, ninety and sixty-eight. 
An art school will be opened in Atlanta, Ga., by Mr. E. Bradley and Mrs. 
Bacon, in September. Mrs. Cox, a sister of G. W. Cable, the novelist, is making 
repute in New Orleans as an animal painter. The mid-summer numbers of The 
London Graphic and M/lustrated News are illustrated chiefly by American artists. 
Valencia, Spain, is to have an equestrian statue of James I., the work of Valmitjana, a 
sculptor of Barcelona. 

















Second-class medals have been awarded to the following American exhibitors at 
the Munich Art Exhibition: Messrs. Toby Rosenthal, Abbey, Juengling, and William 
Chase. Edouard Dubufe, the French artist, died in Paris on the 14th ult., aged 
63. Dubufe was best known in this country by his large picture of «* The Prodigal 
Son,” which was exhibited in the principal cities and was burned in Cincinnati in 1876. 
—A monument erected at a cost of two hundred pounds sterling was unveiled 
recently in Southampton Cemetery, in memory of Captain Kemp and the officers and 
men of the mail steamer “ Douro,” which was sunk in the Bay of Biscay last year after 
a collision, 








| and fifty-nine Germans, half are Bavarians. 
' tothe Bibliotheque Nadionale, Paris, seventeen thousand engravings and drawings 





M. de Butenval has bequeathed to the Louvre many antique bronzes which be 
longed to his brother, recently deceased. Out of four hundred and thirty-eight 
students in the Munich Academy of Art, ninety are from Austria, thirty-four from 
America, twenty-two from Switzerland, and fifteen from Norway. Of the two hundred 
The late M. E. Fleury has bequeathed 








illustrating the history and antiquities of the Department of the Aisne. Mr. Hos- 
kins, who engraved Doré’s illustration of a line from Poe which is to appear as the 
frontispiece of the September Harfer’s, took one of the prizes at the last Sa/on. The 
highest prize was awarded to Charles Baude, who engraved the head of Washington 
Irving for the same magazine, a few months since. The following artists have re- 
ceived the Legion of Honor or promotions in that body: MM. Gallaud and de la 
Rounat; Chevaliers, MM. J. Dalon, A. P. Race, A. Gruyer, C. L. F. Dutert, H. Pisan, 
L. Morice, L. Alegre, and H. Dasson. 








The municipality of Rome has refused to give to the Minister of Public Instruction 
the convent of the Carthusians. The Government wanted the convent for a sculpture 
museum. The Czar has forwarded through the French Ambassador four hundred 
dollars toward a monument at Langres to Diderot, to whom the Empress Catherine 
was a generous patroness and friend. The frontispiece of the September Century 
will be a portrait of Robert Burns, after a daguerreotype in the possession of Mr. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, which was taken from a miniature belonging to Burns's sister. 
Augustus Hoppin, the artist, lives in Providence, R. I., and all his clever pictures, 
with which he has illustrated the works of other authors and also his own, are perfect 
reproductions of the faces of his own family and friends. 











An effort is making in Georgia to raise funds for the purchase of “ Liberty Hall,” 
Alexander H. Stephens’s late residence, the intention being to erect there a monu- 
ment and to keep the property as nearly as possible in the condition in which Mr. 
Stephens left it. The property can be had for ten thousand dollars, if taken before 
the 1st of November next, and this includes the library, which cost eighteen thousand 
dollars. The plan includes the establishment of a high school on the grounds.——— 
Some fishermen diving for sponges near the island of Delos, recently, found an ancient 
bronze horse from which they wrenched off a foot. It has been bought by arche- 
ologisis, who hope to recover the entire statue. The foot shows excellent workman- 
ship, and the theory is that it was a votive offering once set up on the island sacred to 
Apollo. The fishermen found it almost covered with shell-fish. 


The colossal statue presented to the State of California by D. O. Mills, to be placed 
in the rotunda of the State House, Sacramento, is by Larkin G. Mead and is counted 
one of his finest works, Mr. Mills has always taken a great interest in the State House, 
and his brother, Edgar Mills, was one of the commissioners of the State charged with 
its construction. i 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The National Society of Turn Teachers met in Milwaukee on the 11th inst. 
Delegates were present from all the principal cities in the United States. A pro- 
gramme was laid out “to develop every resource of zesthetic art, and to perfect the 
system of teaching.” 


--A despatch from Laredo says that General Cortena is in Queretaro, Mexico, with 
three hundred revolutionists, and adds: ‘ From reliable reports, it is probable that the 
Northern States of Mexico will be in a state of revolution before the year is out. The 
complaint seems to be against the manifest usurpation of power by the general Gov- 
ernment at the City of Mexico.” 


—A fire at Vineyard Haven, Mass., which began at nine o’clock on Saturday night, 
the 11th inst., and continued until after two o’clock on the 12th, destroyed fifty acres 
of buildings in the heart of the town, causing a loss estimated at two hundred thousand 
dollars. All the buildings were of wood. Several hundred persons are made home- 
less. The Kimball House at Atlanta, Ga., was destroyed by fire on the 12th inst. 
All the guests were gotten out safely. The total loss on the building and its contents is 
estimated at one million dollars. Devon Inn, at Devon Station, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, fifteen miles from Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire on the 13th inst., 
caused, it is supposed, by a defective flue. There were about one hundred and twenty- 
five guests stopping at the house, and all escaped without injury. The loss is estimated 
at one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 








—Rear-Admiral Galiber has been definitely appointed to succeed Admiral Pierre 
as commander of the French in Madagascar. 


—The Porte intends to transfer the negotiations in relation to the treaty of com- 
merce with America and the license tax from Constantinople to Washington. 


—Elections were held throughout France on the 12th inst. for members of the 
Councils General. The results are known in one hundred and eleven districts, seventy- 
one returning Republicans and twenty-three Conservatives, with second ballots neces- 
sary in seventeen districts. The Republicans make a net gain of sixty-three members. 


—The German Government is to send a scientific expedition to Egypt, to examine 
into the origin, nature and cause of the cholera now prevailing there, and to ascertain 
the best measures to prevent the spread of the disease. 


—The Nile continues to rise. Great damage has already been done to the crops in 
the vicinity of Assiout. The harvest will be destroyed, unless measures are taken to 
prevent the approach of the water. The water on the 11th inst. reached a height of 
twenty cudz¢ts and eleven erats, against twelve czdi¢s and nineteen 4erats on the same 
date last year. 


—The centennial anniversary of the incorporation of Charleston, S. C., was cele- 
brated on the 13th inst. in that city. Mayor Courtney delivered an address, a poem 
by Paul Hayne was read, and marble busts of RobertS. Hayne and James L. Petti- 
grew were unveiled. 


—The Turkish Minister at Washington has notified the State Department that all 
bills of health of vessels entering the Turkish Empire must bear the vésé of the Turk- 
ish consuls, under penalty of incurring a fine in case of non-observance of that regulation. 


—The directors of the Exposition and Music Hall of St. Louis have adopted plans 
for a building which will cover Missouri Park, and will include within it a music hall 
with a seating capacity of five thousand. The building is to cost five hundred thousand 
dollars. 


—The oyster commission appointed under an act of the last New Jersey Legis- 
lature met on the 14th inst. at Atlantic City, and heard testimony from resident oyster- 
men. The testimony showed that unless protected by the Jaw the natural beds would 
soon be exhausted, 
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—The exports of petroleum for the twelve months which ended June 3oth last 
amounted in value to $44,913,079, against $51,232,706 for the twelve months which 
ended June 30th, 1882. 


—The small-pox is reported to be making terrible ravages among the Indians of 
Itaska County, Minnesota. In two small towns, eighty-five deaths have been reported. 


—The Austrian, German and Turkish Governments are engaged in negotiations 
for the complete annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. 


—Accounts received of the status of the telegraph operators’ strike show that it is 
weakening, a number of the strikers returning to work at various points. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has sent a letter to Mayor Edson, setting forth the losses 
sustained by them by the cutting of their wires, and notifying him that they will bring 
suit against the city for the recovery of damages. 


—There has been a “ flurry ” in stocks during the week, causing much excitement 
and some alarm. George William Baliou & Co., bankers of New York and Boston, 
suspended on the 14th inst., in consequence of the decline in securities. 


—The Treasury Department is considering the question of the duty on sulphate of 
cinchonidia under the new tariff law. Cinchonidia was put on the iree list, without 
specifying whether or not the term should embrace the sulphate as well as the alkaloid. 
Importers maintain that both are free, while American manufacturers of quinine con- 
tend that the alkaloid only is covered by the term cinchonidia, and that the sulphate is 
dutiable at twenty-five per cent. ° 


--The national! convention of the “anti-music party” of the United Presbyterian 
Church met on the 14th inst. in Allegheny City, Pa. About two hundred ministers and 
elders were in attendance. 


—The Bulletin des //alles says that the yield of wheat this season in France will 
be eighty-five million hectolitres, compared with a yield of one hundred and four to one 
hundred and five millions each since 1872. The quality, however, is expected to be 
good. : 


—Messrs. Fisk and Whittlesey, the commissioners appointed by the Indian-Bureau 
to investigate the recent troubles of the Creek Nation, and if possibie bring about a 
settlement between the factions, have made a report embodying an agreement and 
recommendation signed by twenty-nine Creek chiefs which has been approved by the 
commissioners. 


—The text of the treaty of commerce and amity between Mexico and Germany has 
been officially published in the City of Mexico. It contains the ‘most favored nation” 
clause, and under its provisions German residents in Mexico are to pay no taxes not 
levied on Mexicans, are to be exempt from military service and contributions in lieu 
thereof, and from forced loans. 


—News has been received from Lima that a battle was fought on July roth in 
which all the opposing forces under Caceres were routed, and since that time the 
Peruvian leaders have hastened to declare their adherence to President Iglesias. It 
was thought that all elements of opposition to Chilian control having been thus over- 
come a congress would soon meet at Lima to ratify the treaty with Chili, and that 
Peru would be evacuated by the Chilian troops within three months. 


—The State Department is informed of recent action by the Spanish Government 
which places foreign blacks landing in Cuba on an equality with all other persons. 
Such blacks can now land on that island without the previous consent of the Captain- 
General or the deposit of money, and can reside there as do other races. 


—Prefessor C.-H. Peters, of Clinton, N. Y.,announces that he discovered on the 
night of the 12th instant a new planet,—an asteroid of the ninth magnitude. Its 
position at the time of discovery was as follows: 13 hours, 59 minutes and 27 seconds, 
Clinton mean time; right ascension, 21 hours, 28 minutes and 48.17 seconds; decli- 
nation south, 12 degrees, 29 minutes and 8.2 seconds. The daily motion is minus six 
seconds in right ascension, and in declination twenty minutes and fifty seconds south. 


--The London 7imes’s Madrid correspondent telegraphs that an order has been 
issued by the authorities forbidding the printing of any news touching the insurrectionary 
movements in Spain, except what is officially supplied from the Ilome Office, and 
cautioning editors of papers to abstain from comments upon current events. The cor- 
respondent adds that the strictest censorship continues on telegrams. King Alfonso re- 
ceived in Madrid on the 14th inst. the Monarchist Senators, Deputies and Marquises of 
Havana. Sefior Sardoval in an address lamented the revolutionary outbreak and pro- 
tested devotion to the throne. The King in reply declared that what had occurred 
would not alter his resolve to continue to identify the throne with the aspirations of the 
people, with whom he would always remain united, through good or adverse fortune. 


—Major George H. Chandler, brother of Secretary Chandler, died at Canterbury, 
N. H.,on the 12th inst., aged forty-four years. Isaac J. Mitchell, Judge of the 
Eleventh Judicial District of Iowa, and formerly a member of the Senate of that State, 
died on the 11th inst., aged sixty. Mrs. A. B. Allison, wife of Senator Allison of 
Iowa, committed suicide by drowning herself in the Mississippi River at Dubuque, on 
the 11th inst. George Marston, ex-Attorney-General of Massachusetts, died on 
the 14th inst. in New Bedford, at the age of sixty-one years. James Cockburn, 
ex-Speaker of the Canadian House of Commons, died on the 14th inst. in Ottawa, 
aged sixty-two. \ 

—The Republican Executive Committee of New York met on Wednesday and 
decided to hold the State convention at Richfield Springs, on September 19th. The 
New York 7yiéune says the deliberations of the committee “ were marked by good 
feeling, and the members and their friends were earnest in expressions favoring a 
ticket and canvass in which there shall be no signs of discord or factional spirit.” 














—The “straightout” Republican convention of Virginia,a small body, mostly com- 
posed of persons who are or have been in the service of the general Government, met 
on Wednesday in Richmond. Kesolutions were adopted favoring a strict adherence to 
Republican principles and a protective tariff, and endorsing James G. Blaine for the 
Presidency; condemning the action of the Administration in aiding General Mahone 
in the repudiation of one-third of the State debt; declaring that the power thus given 
to Mahone has been used for the persecution of life-long Republicans, and makes him 
virtually “ President of the United States for the State of Virginia;” opposing mixed 
schools; favoring Civil Service Reform and the honest enforcement of the recent acts 
of Congress; favoring a free ballot and an honest count; declaring that the Repub- 
lican party never advocated the imposition of a capitation tax, and that the Republican 
party of Virginia placed in the State Constitution clauses that the establishment of free 
public schools should be made mandatory; favoring a just and equitable division of the 
school funds according to population; expressing unalterable opposition to “ one man” 
power in Virginia, represented by Mahone, and calling the attention of the Administra- 
tion to the results of such a system in other States, 





DRIFT. 


—The “ unwritten laws” of the game of lawn tennis have undergone great modifi- 
cations during the last five years. The long rallies of consecutive strokes from the re- 
bound which were so characteristic of first-class play in 1879 and 1880, have given 
place to shorter encounters, in which volleying plays a prominent part. The game has 
been progressive as a science, and its style has altered with the advance of the science. 
The first thing that a player has to do, if he seeks to be proficient, is to take care of 
himself and to master the return; the next step isto learn to puzzle his adversary by 
returns on his own part. Safety comes first, but the defence that is aggressive on its 
own part without abandoning due caution succeeds against play that is purely defensive, 
and which does not dare risk its own accuracy in the pursuit of attack. The earlier 
masters first studied safety in return; such severity as they put into the stroke was more 
that of cut and twist from the rebound than that of pace, placing, or of volleying. This 
style of play was the outcome of real tennis, which was at first assumed to offer a model 
for lawn tennis. The next phase was the discovery that judgment of pace and power 
of placing were more attacking in the return, and at the same time made the return 
more accurate than a lobbed return with a twist. Cut thus went rather out of fashion; 
long, low and severe returns from the rebound were studied, and each season these be- 
came effective, as each master by practice was enabled to make his own return more 
dangerous and yet not less safe on his own part. 


—The “ Prayer-Cure Establishment ” of “ Dr.” Cullis, at Old Orchard, Maine, is 
one of the features of the summer season. Ona recent occasion, says the Springfield 
Republican, three hundred persons were in attendance. They were taken in one at a 
time, first those who were too weak to stay through, next those whose trains left imme- ~ 
diately, and then those who were lucky enough to get front seats. They were anointed 
and prayed over, and dismissed at the opposite door. About one hundred and fifty of 
them returned to the meeting, and many declared themselves “ healed.” ‘These “ con- 
ditions of healing were announced: “ First, hope for dehverance of God must be based 
on His word; second, settlement of the question whether you are ready to fulfil the 
conditions the word requires, and to the full of your ability, these conditions being obe- 
dience to God and entire submission to His word ; third, all desires for your health 
must be for the glory of God; there must be a total dedication to God, as He will not 
give you health that you may use it for lust.” 


—A London publisher has undertaken to prove to the world that economical travel- 
ling in Europe is neither impossible nor uncomfortable. He has put together a nuin- 
ber of accounts of cheap tours, generally with a table of expenses. It seems that “a 
walk across Norway” may be made for about eighty-six dollars in twenty days’ time, 
hotel bills and other living expenses not exceeding thirty-five dollars. There is good 
fishing in Scandinavia, and in three weeks quite a smattering of the language may be 
acquired. Again, a husband and wife, travelling second-class, ‘did’ the Ardennes in 
a fortnight for about seventy-five dollars. A run through Switzerland has been made 
comfortably for one hundred and sixty dollars. Two persons spent ten days on the 
Continent, visiting Belgium, the Rhine and the Hague, for an outlay of eighty dollars, 
all told. A week in Normandy appears to have been done for thirty-five dollars, while 
one can make the journey to Iceland for less than sixty dollars. The volume adds, 
however, that “ gratuities, lunches and amu-ements” are omitted in these calculations. 


—In a single county of California (Obispo), there is one ranche of more than fifty 
thousand acres, four of more than for:y thousand, two containing over thirty and less 
than forty thousand acres, four between twenty and thirty thousand, and nine between 
ten and twenty thousand. In some counties, there are tracts of one hundred thousand acres 
inthe possession of sheep-herders who live ina six by ten shanty, without book or news- 
paper, little above the sheep inintellect. ‘There may Le one nest of children—no more,— 
who are compelled to lead a life of seclusion and ignorance, away from society and all that 
is elevating. Not a school-house, not a church, not a fruit tree, or even a flower, marks 
the wide desolation. 


—In New York, good bricklayers get three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars a 
day; plumbers, plasterers, cutters for tailors, and bar-keepers, the same. Carpenters, 
two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars and fifty cents; shoemakers, the same. Yet 
the highest salary paid a skilled telegraph operator in New York is eighty dollars a 
month, and the average wages are fifty-three dollars. An operator’s work is not ordi- 
nary labor; it is to a certain extent brain work, rather than hand work; for while the 
processes of translating from the writing before him into sounds of certain durations, 
and of translating back again the sounds into writing, are purely automatic, like short- 
hand, their automatism is largely mental and is necessarily accompanied by a rapid 
consumption of brain-material. 


—Brazil is not only the last remaining civilized Jand where slavery exists, but it owns 
more slaves than any other civilized land ever had that freed its slaves by peaceal.le 
measures (the serfs of Russia are not here included). A correspondent of the London 
Times writing from Sao Paulo gives particulars concerning Brazilian slavery which will 
probably surprise some of the best-informed readers, From very early days,—the 
record is clear as far back as 1520,—a regular trade in slaves was carried on between 
Africa and Brazil down to the year 1830, when the Brazilian Government declared it 
to be piratical. That it was not thoroughly stopped for many years afterward, is well 
known ; in fact, it was still going on clandestinely in 1854, so that even to-day more 
than fifty years after the Governmental declaration, there are to be found here and 
there African-born slaves. Since the year 1830, many and various endeavors have been 
made to do away with the system, but it was not until the 28th of September, 1871, 
that the first note of total abolition was sounded by the passage of the law declaring 
all children born of slave mothers after that date to be considered free born, with the 
only condition that the child should serve the mother’s owner as an apprentice until 
twenty-one years of age, after which he would be absolutely free. At the same time 
as the passing of this Jaw and as part of the same measure, was created an annual 
emancipation fund to be formed of certain imposts for the freeing of the slave father 
and mother of the free-born child, or for giving freedom to all slaves who would never 
be able to purchase that blessing. Since the date of this law, the following results 
have been obtained: First, there are about one hundred and fifty thousand free-born 
children serving their apprenticeship; secondly, eleven thousand slaves have been 
freed by the emancipation fund, Although the official emancipation of eleven thousand 
in eleven years cannot be considered as satisfactory, that representing only about 
one per cent. of the slave population, to this number must be added the manumissions 
by private individuals,—a noble practice which has become the fashionable way of 
showing any extraordinary rejoicing, at which time one or more slaves are freed. Many 
owners at their death leave freedom as a legacy to some of their slaves; and, lastly, 
many truly generous people free theirs from motives of pure charity. The number of 
private manumissions amounts to about thirty thousand for the past eleven years, mak- 
ing with the official forty thousand in all, or less than four per cent. of the whole slave 
population. From this it is evident that even were the unfortunate slaves to have ab- 
normally long lives the present rate of freeing would allow some hundreds of thousands 
to reach very advanced ages and still die in bondage, 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, August 16. 


UBLIC ATTENTION has been chiefly directed to the disturbances in the stock 
markets beginning at the close of last week, and culminating, so far as there is 
any present evidence, on Monday and Tuesday. The net result is a severe “ shaking 
out” of weak holders and the failure of three or four broker firms, including none of 
great importance, in New York. It cannot fairly be said that the performance did 
damage to the business situation; on the contrary, it has rather improved it than 
otherwise, the feeling of careful observers being that the general condition of manu- 
factures, crops, etc., is very promising, and that we can hardly do otherwise than well 
in the near future, with any sort of good management. As the subject has been else- 
where discussed editorially, we avoid going into details here. 

The quotations of stocks given below show a generally lower range than a week 
ago, but the figures do not exhibit the history of Monday’s drop, as prices have made 
some recovery since. 

The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 


August 15. August 8. 
Central Pacific, 66 5% 69% 
Canada Southern, : - : : 7 51% 53% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . ; : : ° - 31\% 34% 
Delaware and Hudson, - 106% 107 3% 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, : - I21% 124% 
Erie, : ; é : , : . c , 31 3358 
Lake Shore, . : 106 107% 
Louisville and Nashville, 3 47% 49% 
Michigan Central, : 863% 
Missouri Pacific, 97% 
Northwestern, common, saan 127 
New York Central, 115% 115% 
Ontario and Western, E : : F J 21} 21% 
Pacific Mail, . , : ‘ - : : : 31 5 
St. Paul, : 3 . , ; é , ‘ IOI 102% 
Texas Pacific, . : ; F : : ‘ : 27 30 
Union Pacific, . F ‘ ; ; : : : 88 92 
Wabash, : : : : 1834 21} 
Wabash, preferred, pa ae 
Western Union, 73% 78% 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


August 15. August 8. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 57% 58 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 26% 27% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 43% 44% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, : : ; 69 56 70% bid 
Northern Pacific, common, F j ; ; : 43 46 % 
Northern Pacific, preferred, : ‘ : 815% 86% 
Northern Central Railroad, . ; : : : 55 553% 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 11% 121% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 68% bid 63% bid 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 190% 192 


Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, : : : : 17 


18% bid 
New Jersey Central, 86 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 101 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 111% 112 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 112% 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 118% 119 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 118% 119 
United States 3s, registered, 103% 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 131 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 133 


The statement of the New York banks on Saturday showed a gain in surplus of 
$87,300, and they had altogether $9,333,675 in excess of the legal requirements. The 
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specie in their vaults amounted to $63,650,100, against $60,405,100 at the correspond- 
ing time a year ago. The Philadelphia banks on the same date showed an increase in 
the item of loans of $52,752, and in circulation of $15,075. There was a decrease in 
the item of reserve of $145,367,in national bank notes of $9,858, in due from banks 
of $376,920, in due to banks of $163,974, and in deposits of $646,172. The amount 
of funds piaced in New York was $3,200,000. 

The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $249,460, of which 
$8,400 were gold. The specie imports for the week at that port were $153,746. The 
outward and inward movement of specie at New York since January Ist continues to 
be nearly balanced, the exports being somewhat the greater. The totals are: Exports, 
$8,699,094; imports, $7,872,268. 

Advance-sheets of /oor’s Ratlway Manual for 1883 make the following general 
showing: The total mileage of railroads in the United States at the close of 1882 was 
113,329 miles, 11,591 having been constructed within the year. The average mileage 
operated for the year was 107,158. The amount of share capital issued by the several 
companies up to the close of their respective fiscal years was $3,456,078,196, an in- 
crease from the previous year of $385,254,585. The funded debts of the several com- 
panies amounted to $3,184,415,201, anincrease from the previous year of $352,554,496. 
Their floating or unfunded debts amounted to $255,170,962, an increase of $42,404,965 
from the previous year. The total increase of share capital, and of funded and float 
ing debts, from the previous year equalled $780,213,776. The total amount of all 
liabilities at the close of 1882 was $6,895,664,359. The total per mile for completed 
The total of stock and liabilities for 1881 was $6,115,540,583; 
the amount per mile, $57,730; the total for 1880 was $5,373,015,928; per mile, 
$58,949; the total for 1879 was $4,872,017,517; per mile, $57,730. The gross earn- 
ings of all the roads for their several fiscal years of 1882 were $770,356,716, an in- 
crease from the previous year of $67,066,511. Of the gross receipts, $202,140,775 were 
received from passengers, $506,367,247 from freight, and $61,848,734 from miscella- 
The net earnings for the year were $310,682,877, an increase of 
The amount of interest paid was $149,295,380, 
The amount of dividends paid 
The percentage 


mileage was $61,342. 


neous sources. 
$24,929,109 from the previous year. 
an increase of $20,708,078 from the previous year. 
was $102,031,434, an increase of $9,687,244 from the previous year. 
in 1882 of gross earnings to investment was 11.2 per cent., in 1881 11.5, in 1880 11.4, 
and in 1879 10.8. The percentage of net earnings to investment in 1882 was 4.5 per 
cent., in 1881 4.7, in 1880 5.1, and in 1879 4.4percent. The earnings per mile of all 
the railroads operated for 1882 were: Gross $7,188, net $2,899 ; in 1881, gross $7,527, 
net, $9,040; in 1880, gross $7,435, net $3,293; in 1879, gross $6,652, net $2,761. 

The rates for money stiffened during the stock flurry, simply because the fail in 
price of good stocks brought in strong purchasers, who began to draw upon the bank 
balances which they had been maintaining. The Ledyer of this city in its issue of this 
date says: “ There is an active demand for money, and the ruling rate for call-loans 
is sharp six per cent.; and on ‘gilt edge’ collaterals it may be had at five per cent. 
‘The higher price paid here as compared with the rate at New York is owing princi- 
pally to the large amounts of New York stocks offered as collateral, which until within 
the past year were not extensively dealt in at our stock exchange, and the banks in this 
city will not take any risks on stocks that are given to much fluctuation. First-class 
commercial paper is quoted at five and six percent. In New York, the demand for 
commercial paper is light, and the quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills 
receivable, five aud a half and six per cent.; four months’ acceptances, six and six and 
a half per cent.; and good single names, having four to six months to run, six and 
seven percent. Yesterday,in New York, call money opened at three per cent., loaned 
as high as four per cent. and as low as two per cent., and closed at three per cent.” 


One of the New York stock firm failures was that of E. C. Stedman & Co., the 
head of which is Mr. Stedman, known most widely as a poet and /i¢térateur. Their 
suspension was on account of his son’s speculations with money belonging to the firm. 
The liabilities are estimated at from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Young Stedman is understood to have dealt through Cecil, Ward & 
Co., who failed several days ago. Much sympathy is expressed for Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man, who had been absent on his vacation and did not know of his son’s doings, 
which included the er ofone hundred thousand dollars’ worth of securities. 


ONE COLD AFTER ANOTHER WILL, WITH MANY CONSTITUTIONS, SECURELY ESTAB- 
lish the seeds of consumption in the system. Those in need of a remedy will find Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant always prompt, thorough and efficacious. 








cs K GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


Buitpine Co., 


CaPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 18%0,) 





Orrick: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


President, THomas Ripcway. 
Vice-President, Joun B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wict1am P. Houston 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING. 

Subscription, $3.00 per annum, Subscribers must notify us when 
they desire to discontinue, 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

Advertising rates, ro cents per line, each insertion, For time 
contracts, extending a month or over, a reduction is made; rates 
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ance of his advertisement. 
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Howard M. Jenkins, Treasurer. 





JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Faultless Clothing. 


A full stock at all seasons of 
ready-made, and of all the best 
kinds of materials on hand to 
make to order. A suit made in 
twelve hours at this season of the 
year. 

We have the best of cutters. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 


THE FINEST CLOTHING. 
818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


KTAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY | 


PROF. MEYER. 
Vos. rr and 13 North Ninth Street, 


! MILADELPHIA. 


| 





21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


: ; CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-Prestdent. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comecys. Hon, Witir1aM A. Porter. 
Aucustus HEaton, Epwarop S. Hanpy. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. TownsENnpD. 


Wm. SELLERS & Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
Wiriiam S. GRANT. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


. Livincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCucracu. 
James L. CLAGHORN. 

















WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, President. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, 7reasurer, 
Orrice: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, Post-Office Box 2353- 


and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 

Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 

Wharton Spring Fr Og, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 

Wharton stiff Fr Og, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 

Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





he use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 

travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 

| Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 





| ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
| Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
| road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c, 








